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WATERS  OF  BABYLON 


LOST  JERUSALEM 


I  bought  my  paper  at  the  crowded  corner 
And  almost  shouted  as  I  read  the  news: 

“Jerusalem  Taken— Freedom  for  the  Jews.” 

Here  was  a  line  to  answer  friend  and  scornerl 
A  triumph  for  the  just;  a  proof  that  Time, 

So  negligent  of  the  affairs  of  men, 

Had  turned  and  given  us  our  own  at  last. 

And  then 

He  stumbled  past — 

A  cross  between  a  monarch  and  a  mourner. 
Dark-eyed  and  dismal,  but  with  a  sublime 
Assurance  in  his  face. 

A  pride  of  race 

Endowed  him  with  an  insolent  sort  of  grace; 
Something  at  once  rebellious  and  resigned; 

A  dignity  that  shamed  the  yoke; 

A  warmth  that  called  and  clasped  me  to  my  kind. 
And  then  he  spoke: 

“What  should  we  want  with  Zion  now,  we  Jews 
With  iron  in  our  souls,  with  brain  and  thews 
Hardened  by  hammering  epochs:  We  who  made 
Thundering  dictates  that  have  swayed 
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Lost  Jerusalem 


And  outlived  conquering  empires:  We 
In  whom  a  fresh  and  fiery  energy 
Has  blossomed  into  psalms  and  saviours,  turned 
A  savage  tribe  to  kings  and  priests  that  burned 
To  set  a  whole  world  free. 

Dreamers  that  rose  against  the  darkening  hordes 
Poets  in  armor;  prophets  bearing  swords — 

We  who  have  lived,  triumphant  in  defeat, 
Spurring  a  lagging  world,  shall  we  now  meet 
To  find  the  softest  path,  the  easiest  road 
And  run,  rejoicing,  to  a  snug  retreat? 

What  trade  have  we  with  comfort  well-bestowed, 
Who  are  the  world’s  uncomfortable  goad! 

Sorrow  has  been  our  quickening  bread,  and  pain 
The  healing  wine  that  made  us  strong  again. 

A  race  of  exiled  shepherds  without  a  fold, 

We  sought  new  flocks  and  stopped  to  weep 
Over  a  hundred  homes  we  could  not  keep; 
Gathering  for  others  what  they  could  not  hold. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
We  sat  down  and  wept; 

Upon  the  comfortless  willows 
We  hung  our  harps. 

A  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation, 

We  were  nourished  on  hate. 

Lifting  our  eyes  to  the  hills 
We  praised  all  goodness  and  drank 
Poison  and  prejudice, 
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Bigotry  and  death.  .  .  . 

So  we  went  forth — 

Outcast,  defrauded,  maligned — 

Sowing  the  world  with  faith; 

Kindling  the  world  with  a  dream. 

Kindling  the  earth  with  a  dream,  we  spread  our  seed, 
Warriors  and  wise  men  rising  from  our  bones. 
Summoning  Maccabeus  in  our  need, 

Judas  the  Hammer  sprang  up  from  the  stones. 

We  struck  with  him  for  nothing  but  a  screed; 
Assembling  all  the  scattered  tomes 
And  fragments  of  the  Law,  we  fought  and  freed 
The  unborn  Western  world.  We  challenged  Rome 
Upon  the  blood-soaked  ruins  of  our  home. 

And  from  Bar  Kochba’s  smoldering  defeat 
We  gathered  strength  to  stand  against  the  flood 
Of  lies  and  inquisitions,  greed  and  blood, 

When  chivalry  became  a  pious  cheat. 

We  lived  to  brood  and  suffer  while  the  fires 
Of  hate  beat  over  us  at  every  step, 

While  the  crusaders  raged  with  bloody  feet 
And  murder,  to  the  tune  of  “Hep,  Hep,  Hep l” 
Danced  at  our  doors  or  swaggered  down  the  street. 
The  night  hears  voices  death  could  never  kill 
In  Treves  and  Strasburg,  Worms,  Cologne  and 
Spires. 

Our  ghosts  still  cry  in  York  and  in  Seville. 

The  walls  of  Kishinev  are  never  still. 
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There  was  but  one  escape  for  us  at  last — 

To  turn  to  lusty  legends  like  a  blast 

Of  heartening  trumpets,  wring  new  life  from  these; 

Facing  dark  futures  with  our  fiery  past, 

Or  heal  ourselves  in  orient  imageries. 

In  Paradise 

There  are  sixty  myriads  of  trees. 

The  meanest  among  them  is  taller 
Than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
And  richer  than  clusters  of  camphire  in  the 
vineyards  of  Engedi. 

In  every  corner 

There  are  eighty  myriads  of  angels, 

Bright  as  the  grains  of  a  polished  pome¬ 
granate 

Washed  in  the  silver  waters  of  the  moon. 

The  Tree  of  Life  stands  in  the  very  center 
And  shades  the  whole  of  the  heavens. 

It  has  fifteen  thousand  tastes 

And  the  perfumes  thereof  vary  likewise. 

Over  it  hang  seven  clouds  of  glory. 

Wild  beasts  are  friendly  beneath  it 
And  the  winds  sing  in  its  branches  forever. 

And  we  shall  inherit  it. 

We  shall  dwell  in  the  fifth  of  the  heavens 
That  is  built  of  raw  silver  with  a  wainscot  of 
gold. 
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The  canopies  are  all  of  stars 
And  the  coverlets  of  the  jeweled  beds 
Are  purple  and  blue  silks 
Woven  by  Eve  herself. 

We  shall  lie  softly  there 

And  see  the  sun  come  from  his  chamber  like 
a  bridegroom, 

Or  like  a  strong  man  about  to  run  a  race. 

We  shall  watch  him  rise  in  the  morning, 

Fresh  from  his  bath  of  flame, 

Scattering  drops  of  daylight  through  the  skies. 
We  shall  talk  with  Elijah. 

And  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  Sabbaths 
and  holy  days, 

The  Patriarchs  shall  walk  with  us, 

And  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 

And  Moses  and  David  and  all  the  kings  of 
Israel 

Shall  pass  with  the  Messiah. 

The  gates  of  carbuncle  shall  lift  their  heads, 
The  rocks  shall  clap  their  hands, 

Forgotten  crannies  of  the  earth  be  green  pa¬ 
vilions 

And  dusty  crevices  shall  bloom  with  laughter! 

So  we  have  flourished,  fed  on  dreams  and  doubt, 
God-makers  and  god-breakers,  lashing  out 
With  Job-like  questioning  at  God  and  death 
And  answering  ourselves  in  that  same  breath. 
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An  angry  blaze,  a  scornful  thundering 
At  all  things  and  a  faith  in  everything. 

A  fire  that  swept  through  Joshua  and  came 
To  white  perfection  in  Spinoza’s  flame; 

That  lit  Lassalle’s  and  Heine’s  ironies, 

And  shone  in  somber  radiance  from  the  lives 
Of  Ibn  Ezra  to  Maimonides. 

The  light  that,  often  dimmed,  persists  and  strives 
Through  poisonous  clouds,  from  Mendelssohn  to 
Marx; 

The  sun  of  which  they  all  were  scattered  sparks. 
Hillel  and  Jesus — even  so  are  we — 

A  race  that  burns,  an  ever  fiery  sword, 

To  rescue  tolerance  and  set  freedom  free. 

This  is  our  mission,  let  us  never  cast 

Away  our  boldness  which  hath  great  reward.  .  .  . 

Into  the  world  then,  let  us  bear  this  light, 

Not  skulk  back  home  with  it,  but  swing  the  bright 
Brand  into  musty  corners.  Let  the  flame 
Beat  on  all  smug  deceit  and  placid  shame. 

Turning  our  backs  on  softness,  we  shall  go, 

Making  fresh  fires  and  stronger  beacons  burn 
There  where  the  fight  is  darkest.  Let  us  turn 
Like  a  new  army  risen  from  old  dreams, 

To  sterner  measures,  universal  schemes 
Wherever  something  struggles,  climbs  or  delves. 

So  let  us  shine  above  the  past  we  know 
And  be  a  light  not  only  to  ourselves. 
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Out  of  unburied  ages  came  a  voice: 

‘Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me 

And  hearken,  ye  people,  from  afar. 

The  Lord  hath  called  me  and  said, 

Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  am 
glorified! 

Yet  it  is  too  small  a  thing  that  thou  shouldst 
be  my  servant 

To  raise  up  only  the  tribes  of  Jacob 
And  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel: 

No — I  will  give  thee  also 
For  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 

As  a  beacon  to  all  men, 

That  my  desire  and  thy  mission  reach 
Unto  the  ends  and  stretches  of  the  world.’  ” 

He  stopped. 

The  gray  dusk  dropped  its  thin  disguise 
A  moment  only,  and  the  crowd  surged  on. 

A  newsboy  shrieked  the  news  again  and  hopped 
Between  us  as  I  sought  the  old  man’s  eyes 
That  seemed  so  wise,  benevolent  and  wan; 

Less  of  a  mystery  than  a  shining  clue. 

I  turned  to  ask  something  I  think  I  knew 
But  never  can  be  sure  of. 

He  was  gone. 


STEEL-MILL 


The  core  of  him  is  hate. 

Down  in  his  stones  he  waits  and  growls  for  war. 
His  iron  bones  strain  to  destroy;  his  bowels 
Are  grinding  steel  that  crush  the  maggots  he  con' 
tains. 

His  fires  are  rushing  anger. 

Every  churning  wheel, 

Fed  and  well-greased  with  blood, 

Turns  with  a  redder  purpose — 

Released  through  passion  to  create 
Fresh  agonies  of  hate. 

Thrusting  his  back  against  the  night, 

He  cracks  the  white  moon  into  splintered  glass 
And  crusts  of  winter-bitten  ponds. 

Timidly  clustered  houses  sleep 
Deep  in  their  bonds  of  silence. 

He  howls  to  see  small  hours  pass 

And  roars  dark  blasphemies  into  their  ears. 

He  calls  to  his  coarse  brood, 

Spitting  lewd  sparks  upon  the  bleeding  dawn 
That  lifts  its  head,  unheeding, 

Christ-like,  compassionate. 
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Scorning  the  light  of  peace,  now  that  the  stars  are 
dead, 

His  chimneys  halt  their  bars  against  the  east. 
Morning  breaks  down  their  desperate  assault; 
Daylight  plows  through  them. 

Roused  by  the  clamor, 

Naked,  new, 

The  sun, 

Answering  hate  with  heat, 

Beats  its  great  hammer  on  the  smoking  back. 
Morning.  Fresh  fires.  Attack. 

Up  go  black  arms  tearing  apart  the  sky! 

Down  swarms  a  heaven  of  flaring  motes 
Exploding  into  laughter! 

Up  go  the  shafts  of  fear  and  hatred! 

Down  fly  the  spears  of  love! 

The  battle  never  clears. 

The  rhythm  never  varies. 

The  rhythm  has  no  ending. 

Conflict.  Consent. 

Death  at  life’s  core. 

Rising.  Rending. 

War!  War! 


PLAYGROUND 


Sliding  its  sinuous  strength  between  stone  clouds, 
A  length  of  sunlight  glides  into  the  street 
And  spreads  itself  in  coils. 

A  corner  boils  with  brilliance. 

Shop  windows  and  a  crowd  of  children  raise 
Their  loud  hosannahs  like  a  victory 
Of  blazing  banners. 

Chimneys  and  cockney  sparrows  urge  themselves 
Higher  upon  the  fiery  banks  of  air. 

Sky-scrapers  shake  their  flanks  of  beaten  gold. 
Even  this  old,  moth-eaten  tree 
Kicks  free  the  yellow  papers  at  his  feet 
And  tries  to  toss  his  thanks  across  the  skies. 

Swiftly  the  sunlight  crawls  along  the  tall 
Forbidding  spires  with  their  lifted  menace. 

It  pours  itself,  a  dancing  benison, 

Upon  the  altar,  through  the  chancel-doors, 

Falters  into  dark  niches,  secret  halls.  .  .  . 

Then  leaps  upon  the  high  walls  of  the  church 
And  lurches  to  the  playground. 

A  spatter  of  garish  color  lights  a  group 
Of  parish  girls  that  troop  across  the  square. 
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Crude  sunsets  flare  and  scatter  as  they  enter. 

Then,  in  the  very  center,  the  sun  drops; 

Black  stops  it — hard,  unyielding  black.  .  .  . 
Abashed,  it  creeps  back  in  the  rioting  yard 
Before  two  quiet  nuns  turning  a  rope 
For  little  legs  that  burn  and  wave  across  it. 

One  of  the  nuns  is  young  but  no  less  grave 
Than  her  wise,  rigid  sister,  and  she  twirls 
The  living  rope  with  lifeless  eyes 
And  frigid  regularity  .  .  . 

While  bouncing  girls,  swung  in  a  deepening  rhythm, 
Pause — leap — and  pause — with  sweeping  ecstasy; 
Leap — pause — and  leap — in  holy  radiance. 


Slowly  the  sun  withdraws. 


THE  WINDOW 


He  knew  that  he  was  dying.  They  had  said, 
Seeing  his  eyes  close,  it  could  not  be  long. 
Motionless  on  the  white  enamelled  bed, 

He  let  them  smooth  the  pillows  at  his  head 
And  wondered  if  the  twisting  of  the  prong 
That  pierced  his  tired  loins  would  ever  stop. 

He  wanted  few  things  now,  and  nothing  quite 
So  much  as  this:  to  have  the  shaded  light 
Put  out,  and  that  dark  blind  raised  to  the  top. 
Perhaps  they’d  do  it  soon,  he  thought;  the  night 
Was  almost  over  and  he’d  see  again 
The  panorama  of  the  window-pane, 

That  colored  picture,  animate  and  bright, 

So  like  a  running  ribbon;  the  one  thread, 

Now  worn  so  thin,  that  kept  him  from  the  dead. 

He  tried  to  sleep,  but  started  in  to  count 
The  days  that  he  had  watched  that  window-frame 
Bring  life  into  his  room.  But  the  amount 
Was  more  than  he  could  master  and  the  same 
Desire  took  hold  of  him:  to  raise  the  blind 
(Though  it  was  black  out  there)  and  see  behind 
The  darkness  if  he  could.  To  pierce  the  vast 
And  crouching  mystery;  to  grope  and  tear 
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Some  answer  from  the  silence.  .  .  .  He  could  bear 
The  mockery  of  his  pain,  but  now  at  last 
He’d  have  an  end  of  riddles,  he  would  know 
What  the  elaborate  subterfuge  was  for. 

The  shade  seemed  very  near;  it  was  a  door 

Already  opening.  ...  A  steady  glow 

Swept  through  his  body.  And  he  thought  he  stood 

Raising  the  window  as  a  great  wind  blew 

Old  things  into  his  mind,  things  that  he  knew 

But  had  forgot.  He  trembled  as  he  felt 

Bells  in  the  night,  bells  ringing  in  his  blood. 

A  light  came  singing  .  .  .  towered  .  .  .  broke  in 
two — 

And  struck  him  suddenly.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  knelt 

To  catch  the  falling  hands.  “I  think  he’s  through; 
I  said  by  daylight  surely — and,  you  see  .  . 

Under  the  blind,  hanging  a  bit  askew, 

The  fingers  of  the  sun  groped  timidly 
And  touched  an  opening  eye-lid.  He  could  be 
Contented  now;  the  sash  was  raised  up  high. 

He  saw  the  tree  that  always  grew  awry 
Had  new  buds  on  it.  He  could  tell  the  sweet 
Taste  of  the  morning  air,  the  steady  beat 
Of  unseen  wings  tipped  with  that  dazzling  sky. 

This  was  the  moment  that  he  meant  to  die.  .  .  . 

A  crowd  of  boys  came  whistling  up  the  street. 

He  heard  the  challenge  of  their  happy  feet — 

And  knew  that  he  must  live,  and  wondered  why. 
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Heinrich  Heine,  cetat  56,  loquitur: 

Can  that  be  you,  la  mouche?  Wait  till  I  lift 
This  palsied  eye-lid  and  make  sure.  .  .  .  Ah, 
true. 

Come  in,  dear  fly,  and  pardon  my  delay 
In  thus  existing;  I  can  promise  you 
Next  time  you  come  you’ll  find  no  dying  poet — 
Without  sufficient  spleen  to  see  me  through, 

The  joke  becomes  too  tedious  a  jest. 

I  am  afraid  my  mind  is  dull  to-day; 

I  have  that — something — heavier  on  my  chest 
And  then,  you  see,  I’ve  been  exchanging  thoughts 
With  Doctor  Franz.  He  talked  of  Kant  and 
Hegel 

As  though  he’d  nursed  them  both  through  whoop¬ 
ing  cough 

And,  as  he  left,  he  let  his  finger  shake 
Too  playfully,  as  though  to  say,  “Now  off 
With  that  long  face — you’ve  years  and  years  to 
live.” 

I  think  he  thinks  so.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
Don’t  credit  it — and  never  tell  Mathilde. 

Poor  dear,  she  has  enough  to  bear  already.  .  .  . 
16 
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This  was  a  month !  During  my  lonely  weeks 
One  person  actually  climbed  the  stairs 
To  seek  a  cripple.  It  was  Berlioz — 

But  Berlioz  always  was  original! 

Meissner  was  also  here;  he  caught  me  unawares, 
Scribbling  to  my  old  mother.  “What!”  he  cried, 
“Is  the  old  lady  of  the  Dammthor  still  alive? 

And  do  you  write  her  still?”  “Each  month  or 
so.” 

“And  is  she  not  unhappy  then,  to  find 
How  wretched  you  must  be?”  “How  can  she 
know7? 

You  see,”  I  laughed,  “she  thinks  I  am  as  well 
As  w'hen  she  saw  me  last.  She  is  too  blind 
To  read  the  papers — some  one  else  must  tell 
What’s  in  my  letters,  merely  signed  by  me. 

Thus  she  is  happy.  For  the  rest — 

That  any  son  should  be  as  sick  as  I, 

No  mother  could  believe.” 

Ja,  so  it  goes. 

Come  here,  my  lotus-flower.  It  is  best 
I  drop  the  mask  to-day;  the  half -cracked  shield 
Of  mockery  calls  for  younger  hands  to  wield. 
Laugh — or  I’ll  hug  it  closer  to  my  breast. 

So  ...  I  can  be  as  mawkish  as  I  choose 
And  give  my  thoughts  an  airing,  let  them  loose 
For  one  last  rambling  stroll  before — Now  look! 
Why  tears?  You  never  heard  me  say  “the  end.” 
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Before  .  .  .  before  I  clap  them  in  a  book 
And  so  get  rid  of  them  once  and  for  all. 

This  is  their  holiday — we’ll  let  them  run — 
Some  have  escaped  already.  There  goes  one  .  . 
What,  I  have  often  mused,  did  Goethe  mean? 
So  many  years  ago  at  Weimar,  Goethe  said 
“Heine  has  all  the  poet’s  gifts  but  love.” 

Good  God!  But  that  is  all  I  ever  had. 

More  than  enough!  So  much  of  love  to  give 
That  no  one  gave  me  any  in  return. 

And  so  I  flashed  and  snapped  in  my  own  fires 
Until  I  stood,  with  nothing  left  to  burn, 

A  twisted  trunk,  in  chilly  isolation. 

Ein  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam — you  recall? 

I  was  that  Northern  tree  and,  in  the  South, 
Amalia  .  .  .  So  I  turned  to  scornful  cries, 

Hot  iron  songs  to  save  the  rest  of  me; 

Plunging  the  brand  in  my  own  misery. 
Crouching  behind  my  pointed  wall  of  words, 
Ramparts  I  built  of  moons  and  loreleys, 
Enchanted  roses,  sphinxes,  love-sick  birds, 
Giants,  dead  lads  who  left  their  graves  to  dance, 
Fairies  and  phoenixes  and  friendly  gods — 

A  curious  frieze,  half  Renaissance,  half  Greek, 
Behind  which,  in  revulsion  of  romance, 

I  lay  and  laughed — and  wept — till  I  was  weak. 
Words  were  my  shelter,  words  my  one  escape. 
Words  were  my  weapons  against  everything. 
Was  I  not  once  the  son  of  Revolution? 
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Give  me  the  lyre,  I  said,  and  let  me  sing 
My  song  of  battle:  Words  like  furious  stars 
Shot  down  with  power  to  burn  the  palaces; 
Words  like  bright  javelins  to  fly  with  fierce 
Hate  of  the  oily  Philistines  and  glide 
Through  all  the  seven  heavens  till  they  pierce 
The  pious  hypocrites  who  dare  to  creep 
Into  the  Holy  Places.  “Then,”  I  cried, 

“I  am  a  fire  to  rend  and  roar  and  leap; 

I  am  all  joy  and  song,  all  sword  and  flame!” 

Ha — you  observe  me  passionate.  I  aim 
To  curb  these  wild  emotions  lest  they  soar 
Or  drive  against  my  will.  (So  I  have  said 
These  many  years — and  still  they  are  not  tame.) 
Scraps  of  a  song  keep  rumbling  in  my  head  .  .  . 
Listen — you  never  heard  me  sing  before. 

When  a  false  world  betrays  your  trust 
And  stamps  upon  your  fire, 

When  what  seemed  blood  is  only  rust, 

Take  up  the  lyre! 

How  quickly  the  heroic  mood 
Responds  to  its  own  ringing; 

The  scornful  heart,  the  angry  blood 
Leap  upward,  singing! 

Ah,  that  was  how  it  used  to  be.  But  now, 

Du  schoner  Todesengel,  it  is  odd 
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How  more  than  calm  I  am.  Franz  said  it  shows 
Power  of  religion,  and  it  does,  perhaps — 
Religion  or  morphine  or  poultices — God  knows. 

I  sometimes  have  a  sentimental  lapse 
And  long  for  saviours  and  a  physical  God. 

When  health  is  all  used  up,  when  money  goes, 
When  courage  cracks  and  leaves  a  shattered  will, 
Then  Christianity  begins.  For  a  sick  Jew, 

It  is  a  very  good  religion  .  .  .  Still, 

I  fear  that  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived, 

A  long-nosed  heathen  playing  with  his  scars, 

A  pagan  killed  by  weltschmerz  ...  I  remember, 
Once  when  I  stood  with  Hegel  at  a  window, 

I,  being  full  of  bubbling  youth  and  coffee, 

Spoke  in  symbolic  tropes  about  the  stars. 
Something  I  said  about  “those  high 
Abodes  of  all  the  blest”  provoked  his  temper. 
“Abodes?  The  stars?”  He  froze  me  with  a 
sneer, 

“A  light  eruption  on  the  firmament.” 

“But,”  cried  romantic  I,  “is  there  no  sphere 
Where  virtue  is  rewarded  when  we  die?” 

And  Hegel  mocked,  “A  very  pleasant  whim. 

So  you  demand  a  bonus  since  you  spent 
One  lifetime  and  refrained  from  poisoning 
Your  testy  grandmother!”  .  .  .  How  much  of 
him 

Remains  in  me — even  when  I  am  caught 
In  dreams  of  death  and  immortality. 
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To  be  eternal — what  a  brilliant  thought! 

It  must  have  been  conceived  and  coddled  first 
By  some  old  shopkeeper  in  Nuremberg, 

His  slippers  warm,  his  children  amply  nursed, 
Who,  with  his  lighted  meerschaum  in  his  hand, 
His  nightcap  on  his  head,  one  summer  night 
Sat  drowsing  at  his  door.  And  mused,  how  grand 
If  all  of  this  could  last  beyond  a  doubt — 

This  well-fed  moon,  this  plump  gemuthlichkeit ; 
Pipe,  breath  and  summer  never  going  out — 

To  vegetate  through  all  eternity  .  .  . 

But  no  such  everlastingness  for  me! 

God,  if  he  can,  keep  me  from  such  a  blight. 

Death,  it  is  but  the  long,  cool  night, 

And  Life’s  a  dull  and  sultry  day. 

It  darkens;  I  grow  sleepy; 

I  am  weary  of  the  light. 

Over  my  bed  a  strange  tree  gleams 
And  there  a  nightingale  is  loud. 

She  sings  of  love,  love  only  .  .  . 

I  hear  it,  even  in  dreams. 

My  Mouche,  the  other  day  as  I  lay  here, 

Slightly  propped  up  upon  this  mattress-grave 
In  which  I’ve  been  interred  these  few  eight  years, 
I  saw  a  dog,  a  little  pampered  slave, 

Running  about  and  barking.  I  would  have  given 
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Heaven  could  I  have  been  that  dog;  to  thrive 
Like  him,  so  senseless — and  so  much  alive! 

And  once  I  called  myself  a  blithe  Hellene, 

Who  am  too  much  in  love  with  life  to  live. 

(The  shrug  is  pure  Hebraic)  .  .  .  For  what  I’ve 
been, 

A  lenient  Lord  will  tax  me — and  forgive. 

Dieu  me  pardonnera — c’est  son  metier. 

But  this  is  jesting.  There  are  other  scandals 
You  haven’t  heard.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  dusk  so  soon? 
Or  is  this  deeper  darkness  .  .  .?  Is  that  you, 
Mother?  How  did  you  come?  Where  are  the 
candles?  .  .  . 

Over  my  bed  a  strange  tree  gleams — half  filled 
With  stars  and  birds  whose  white  notes  glimmer 
through 

Its  seven  branches  now  that  all  is  stilled. 

What?  Friday  night  again  and  all  my  songs 
Forgotten?  Wait  ...  I  still  can  sing — 

Sh’ma  Yisroel  Adonai  Elohenu, 

Adonai  Echod  .  .  . 

Mouche  .  .  .  Mathilde!  .  .  . 


WATERS  OF  BABYLON 


What  presses  about  us  here  in  the  evening 

As  you  open  a  window  and  stare  at  a  stone-gray 
sky, 

And  the  streets  give  back  the  jangle  of  meaningless 
movement 

That  is  tired  of  life  and  almost  too  tired  to  die. 


Night  comes  on,  and  even  the  night  is  wounded; 

There,  on  its  breast,  it  carries  a  curved,  white 
scar. 

What  will  you  find  out  there  that  is  not  torn  and 
anguished? 

Can  God  be  less  distressed  than  the  least  of  His 
creatures  are? 


Below  are  the  blatant  lights  in  a  huddled  squalor; 

Above  are  futile  fires  in  freezing  space. 

What  can  they  give  that  you  should  look  to  them 
for  compassion, 

Though  you  bare  your  heart  and  lift  an  imploring 
face? 
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24  Waters  of  Babylon 

They  have  seen,  by  countless  waters  and  windows, 
The  women  of  your  race  facing  a  stony  sky; 
They  have  heard,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  voices 
of  women 

Asking  them:  “Why  .  .  .?” 

Let  the  night  be;  it  has  neither  knowledge  nor  pity. 

One  thing  alone  can  hope  to  answer  your  fear; 

It  is  that  which  struggles  and  blinds  us  and  burns 
between  us. 

Let  the  night  be.  Close  the  window,  beloved. 
.  .  .  Come  here. 


THE  FLAMING  CIRCLE 


Though  for  fifteen  years  you  have  chaffed  me  across 
the  table, 

Slept  in  my  arms  and  fingered  my  plunging  heart, 

I  scarcely  know  you;  we  have  not  known  each 
other. 

For  all  the  fierce  and  casual  contacts,  something 
keeps  us  apart. 

Are  you  struggling,  perhaps,  in  a  world  that  I  see 
only  dimly, 

Except  as  it  sweeps  toward  the  star  on  which  I 
stand  alone? 

Are  we  swung  like  two  planets,  compelled  in  our 
separate  orbits, 

Yet  held  in  a  flaming  circle  far  greater  than  our 
own? 

Last  night  we  were  single,  a  radiant  core  of  com¬ 
pletion, 

Surrounded  by  flames  that  embraced  us  but  left 
no  burns, 

To-day  we  are  only  ourselves;  we  have  plans  and 
pretensions; 

We  move  in  dividing  streets  with  our  small  and 
different  concerns. 
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26  The  Flaming  Circle 

Merging  and  rending,  we  wait  for  the  miracle. 
Meanwhile 

The  fire  runs  deeper,  consuming  these  selves  in 
its  growth. 

Can  this  be  the  mystical  marriage — this  clash  and 
communion; 

This  pain  of  possession  that  frees  and  encircles  us 
both? 


YOU  SAID— 


You  said,  “I  will  put  a  glowing  armor  about  you 

And  wrap  you  secure  in  the  visible  flame  of  my 
love.” 

The  garment  may  shine  but  it  has  no  fire  without 
you. 

I  am  cold  in  a  lonely  city.  I  look  for  you.  Where 
have  you  gone? 

You  said,  “I  will  always  be  with  you  whatever  the 
distance.” 

Yet  here,  for  all  of  the  crowd,  is  an  empty  room. 

Night  gnaws  through  the  music  and  talk  with  a 
hungry  insistence. 

Where  have  you  gone?  I  call  you.  You  do  not 
reply. 

You  said,  “I  will  come  in  the  dark  at  your  heart’s 
lightest  quiver; 

My  lips  will  be  laid  on  your  forehead  wherever 
you  are.” 

The  talkers  have  gone;  but  you — you  are  further 
than  ever. 

I  plunge  through  a  nightmare  of  hours  that  prod 
me  awake. 
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28  You  Said — 

You  said — But  what  does  it  matter?  If  sayings 
could  heal  me 

I  would  be  stronger  than  thought  or  the  promise 
of  words. 

Where  now  is  the  blaze  to  surround,  the  white  armor 
to  steel  me? 

Keep  your  answer  awhile  .  .  .  yet  awhile  .  .  . 
I  am  coming  to  you. 


INHIBITED 


I  could  not  pity  your  pain  but  I  pitied  the  branches 

Losing  what  little  the  frost  had  left  them  to  hold. 

I  could  not  warm  you  with  sorrow;  I  turned  to  the 
sparrows, 

Clustered  like  heavy  brown  blossoms  puffed  out 
by  the  cold. 

They  could  not  help  me.  I  looked  at  my  hands; 
they  were  helpless; 

Strange  and  detached,  less  related  to  me  than 
the  birds. 

Baffled,  I  called  on  the  mind:  it  carried  me,  flound¬ 
ering, 

Lost  among  meaningless  phrases,  tossed  in  a 
welter  of  words. 

Too  great  for  my  blundering  comfort,  your  anguish 
confused  me. 

From  a  great  distance,  I  saw  you  standing  alone. 

Frozen  and  stark,  in  a  black  iron  circle  of  silence, 

I  could  not  pity  your  pain;  I  could  scarcely  pity 
my  own. 
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FIVE  TREES 


Five  pine  trees  held  up  on  the  nape  of  a  broken  hill 
Huddle  and  dream  in  a  pattern  of  disarray. 

The  first  is  twisted  with  thought;  it  is  gnarled  and 
still ; 

It  has  nothing  to  throw  to  the  winds  that  tore  its 
branches  away. 


The  second  is  restless  with  youth.  It  answers  the 
wind 

With  laughter  of  leaves ;  it  claps  its  green  hands 
At  every  air  stirring,  no  matter  how  fetid  or 
thinned; 

It  sings,  with  impatient  abandon,  of  all  that  it 
scarce  understands. 


The  third  is  expansive,  a  generous  mother  of  trees. 

All  day  it  keeps  crooning  an  old  wives’  patter  of 
charms. 

And  the  cold  moon  is  held,  for  a  spell,  on  compas¬ 
sionate  knees, 

And  the  wind  is  a  child  that  it  hushes  to  sleep  in 
its  arms. 
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Five  Trees 
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The  fourth  has  a  taunt  for  each  breeze;  it  dares  to 
be  taken, 

Sure  of  its  roots  in  the  solid,  respectable  earth. 

The  fifth  is  a  dying  trunk,  too  old  to  be  shaken 
By  winds  that  are  less  to  it  now  than  half-hearted 
whispers  of  birth. 

Five  pine  trees  held  up  on  the  nape  of  a  broken  hill 
Huddle  and  dream  in  a  pattern  of  disarray  .  .  . 

And  you  pass  among  them.  They  touch  you.  You 
alter.  Stand  still! 

Which  are  you  to-day? 


STAND  WITH  ME  HERE 


Stand  with  me  here  and  listen.  Close  your  lips. 

The  world  is  shut  out  by  these  pasture-bars. 
We  cannot  heal  our  wounds,  our  words  are 
whips 

That  flay  half-opened  scars. 

Stand  where  the  sun  strokes  the  contented  turf 

And  listen  to  the  mumbling  surf 

Of  bees  among  the  buckwheat,  the  consoling 

Silence  of  rocks  among  the  rolling 

Bluster  of  winds.  Let  this  grave-bosomed  cloud 

Press  through  your  anger  till  the  proud 

Passions  that  rend  are  crumbled  down  and  pass 

Into  the  humble  pride  of  grass. 

Your  fire  need  not  be  smothered;  you  will  learn 
How  to  preserve  that  flame  and  burn 
Quietly  as  the  unaffected  glow 
Of  partridge-berries  in  the  snow. 

Here  is  fulfilment.  This  old  mullein  stalk 
Has  more  of  life  than  all  our  talk; 

And  here,  poised  on  this  windy  poplar  tree, 
Mocking  our  insecurity, 

Is — plain  as  milk  and  bolder  than  belief — 

The  confident  laughter  of  a  leaf. 
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Stand  with  Me  Here 
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Open  your  lips  again.  The  wordy  wars 
And  all  the  aftermath  of  hate  and  fear 
Are  shut  out  by  two  broken  pasture-bars. 
Stand  with  me  here. 


HOLY  CITY 


You  are  my  holy  city,  O  beloved, 

Dark  as  Jerusalem  and  bright  as  Rome. 

The  gates  of  you  are  opened  generously 
To  take  the  wanderer  home. 

What  foreign  towns  I  knew  have  never  dimmed 
The  flickering  memory  of  your  altar  fire; 

My  backward-hungering  heart  has  always  heard 
In  other  songs,  your  choir. 

I  kiss  your  lips  and  dream  of  Lebanon. 

You  are  my  living  Zion:  and  I  rest 
Here  in  the  temple  of  your  body’s  grace, 

Beneath  the  white  wall  of  your  breast. 
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ROAST  LEVIATHAN 


“Old  Jews!”  Well,  David,  aren’t  we? 

What  news  is  that  to  make  you  see  so  red, 

To  swear  and  almost  tear  your  beard  in  half? 
Jeered  at?  Well,  let  them  laugh. 

You  can  laugh  longer  when  you’re  dead. 

What?  Are  you  still  too  blind  to  see? 

Have  you  forgot  your  Midrash?  .  .  .  They  were 
right, 

The  little  goyim,  with  their  angry  stones. 

You  should  be  buried  in  the  desert  out  of  sight 
And  not  a  dog  should  howl  miscarried  moans 
Over  your  foul  bones.  .  .  . 

Have  you  forgotten  what  is  promised  us, 

Because  of  stinking  days  and  rotting  nights? 
Eternal  feasting,  drinking,  blazing  lights 
With  endless  leisure,  periods  of  play! 

Supernal  pleasures,  myriads  of  gay 
Discussions,  great  debates  with  prophet-kings! 

And  rings  of  riddling  scholars  all  surrounding 
God  who  sits  in  the  very  middle,  expounding 
The  Torah.  .  .  .  Now  your  dull  eyes  glisten! 
Listen: 
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Roast  Leviathan 


It  is  the  final  Day. 

A  blast  of  Gabriel’s  horn  has  torn  away 
The  last  haze  from  our  eyes,  and  we  can  see 
Past  the  three  hundred  skies  and  gaze  upon 
The  Ineffable  Name  engraved  deep  in  the  sun. 

Now  one  by  one,  the  pious  and  the  just 
Are  seated  by  us,  radiantly  risen 
From  their  dull  prison  in  the  dust. 

And  then  the  festival  begins! 

A  sudden  music  spins  great  webs  of  sound 
Spanning  the  ground,  the  stars  and  their  com¬ 
panions; 

While  from  the  cliffs  and  canons  of  blue  air, 
Prayers  of  all  colors,  cries  of  exultation 
Rise  into  choruses  of  singing  gold. 

And  at  the  height  of  this  bright  consecration, 

The  whole  Creation’s  rolled  before  us. 

The  seven  burning  heavens  unfold.  .  .  . 

We  see  the  first  (the  only  one  we  knew) 

Dispersed  and,  shining  through, 

The  other  six  declining:  Those  that  hold 
The  stars  and  moons,  together  with  all  those 
Containing  rain  and  fire  and  sullen  weather; 

Cellars  of  dew-fall  higher  than  the  brim; 

Huge  arsenals  with  centuries  of  snows; 

Infinite  rows  of  storms  and  swarms  of  seraphim.  .  .  . 

Divided  now  are  winds  and  waters.  Sea  and  land, 
Tohu  and  Bohu,  light  and  darkness,  stand 
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Upright  on  either  hand. 

And  down  this  terrible  aisle, 

While  heaven’s  ranges  roar  aghast, 

Pours  a  vast  file  of  strange  and  hidden  things: 
Forbidden  monsters,  crocodiles  with  wings 
And  perfumed  flesh  that  sings  and  glows 
With  more  fresh  colors  than  the  rainbow  knows.  .  .  . 
The  re'em,  those  great  beasts  with  eighteen  horns, 
Who  mate  but  once  in  seventy  years  and  die 
In  their  own  tears  which  flow  ten  stadia  high. 

The  shamir,  made  by  God  on  the  sixth  morn, 

No  longer  than  a  grain  of  barley  corn 
But  stronger  than  the  bull  of  Bashan  and  so  hard 
It  cuts  through  diamonds.  Meshed  and  starred 
With  precious  stones,  there  struts  the  shattering  ziz 
Whose  groans  are  wrinkled  thunder.  .  .  . 

For  thrice  three  hundred  years  the  full  parade 
Files  past,  a  cavalcade  of  fear  and  wonder. 

And  then  the  vast  aisle  clears. 

Now  comes  our  constantly  increased  reward. 

The  Lord  commands  that  monstrous  beast, 
Leviathan,  to  be  our  feast. 

What  cheers  ascend  from  horde  on  ravenous  horde! 
One  hears  the  towering  creature  rend  the  seas, 
Frustrated,  cowering,  and  his  pleas  ignored. 

In  vain  his  great,  belated  tears  are  poured — 

For  this  he  was  created,  kept  and  nursed. 

Cries  burst  from  all  the  millions  that  attend: 
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“Ascend,  Leviathan,  it  is  the  end! 

We  hunger  and  we  thirst!  Ascend!”  .  .  . 

Observe  him  first,  my  friend. 

God’s  deathless  plaything  rolls  an  eye 
Five  hundred  thousand  cubits  high. 

The  smallest  scale  upon  his  tail 
Could  hide  six  dolphins  and  a  whale. 
His  nostrils  breathe — and  on  the  spot 
The  churning  waves  turn  seething  hot. 
If  he  be  hungry,  one  huge  fin 
Drives  seven  thousand  fishes  in; 

And  when  he  drinks  what  he  may  need, 
The  rivers  of  the  earth  recede. 

Yet  he  is  more  than  huge  and  strong — 
Twelve  brilliant  colors  play  along 
His  sides  until,  compared  to  him, 

The  naked,  burning  sun  seems  dim. 
New  scintillating  rays  extend 
Through  endless  singing  space  and  rise 
Into  an  ecstasy  that  cries: 

“ Ascend ,  Leviathan,  ascend!” 

God  now  commands  the  multi-colored  bands 
Of  angels  to  intrude  and  slay  the  beast 
That  His  good  sons  may  have  a  feast  of  food. 
But  as  they  come,  Leviathan  sneezes  twice  .  . 
And,  numb  with  sudden  pangs,  each  arm 
slack. 
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Black  terror  seizes  them;  blood  freezes  into  ice 
And  every  angel  flees  from  the  attack! 

God,  with  a  look  that  spells  eternal  law, 

Compels  them  back. 

But  though  they  fight  and  smite  him  tail  and  jaw, 
Nothing  avails;  upon  his  scales  their  swords 
Break  like  frayed  cords  and — worse  than  blades  of 
straw — 

Bend  towards  the  hilt,  wilting  like  faded  grass. 
Defeat  and  fresh  retreat.  .  .  .  But  once  again 
God’s  murmurs  pass  among  them  and  they  mass 
With  firmer  steps  upon  the  crowded  plain. 

Vast  clouds  of  spears  and  stones  rise  from  the 
ground. 

But  every  dart  flies  past  and  rocks  rebound 
To  the  disheartened  angels  falling  around. 

A  pause. 

The  angel  host  withdraws 

With  empty  boasts  throughout  its  sullen  files. 

Suddenly  God  smiles. 

On  the  walls  of  heaven  a  tumble  of  light  is  caught. 
Low  thunder  rumbles  like  an  afterthought; 

And  God’s  slow  laughter  calls : 

“Behemot!” 

Behemot,  sweating  blood, 

Uses  for  his  daily  food 

All  the  fodder,  flesh  and  juice 

That  twelve  tall  mountains  can  produce. 
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Jordan,  flooded  to  the  brim, 

Is  a  single  gulp  to  him; 

Two  great  streams  from  Paradise 
Cool  his  lips  and  scarce  suffice. 

When  he  shifts  from  side  to  side 
Earthquakes  gape  and  open  wide; 

When  a  nightmare  makes  him  snore, 

All  the  dead  volcanoes  roar. 

In  the  space  between  each  toe, 

Kingdoms  rise  and  saviours  go; 

Epochs  fall  and  causes  die 
In  the  lifting  of  his  eye. 

Wars  and  justice,  love  and  death, 

These  are  but  his  wasted  breath; 

Chews  a  planet  for  his  cud — 

Behemot  sweating  blood. 

Roused  from  his  unconcern, 

Behemot  burns  with  anger. 

Dripping  sleep  and  languor  from  his  heavy 
haunches, 

He  turns  from  deep  disdain  and  launches 
A  mountain  on  the  thickening  air, 

And  with  weird  cries  of  sickening  despair, 

Flies  at  Leviathan. 
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None  can  surmise  the  struggle  that  ensues — 

The  eyes  lose  sight  of  it  and  words  refuse 
To  tell  the  story  in  its  gory  might. 

Night  passes  after  night, 

And  still  the  fight  continues,  still  the  sparks 
Fly  from  the  iron  sinews  .  .  .  till  the  marks 
Of  fire  and  belching  thunder  fill  the  dark 
And,  almost  torn  asunder,  one  falls  stark, 
Hammering  upon  the  other!  .  .  . 

What  clamor  now  is  born,  what  crashings  rise! 

Hot  lightnings  lash  the  skies  and  frightening  cries 
Clash  with  the  hymns  of  saint  and  seraphim. 

The  bloody  limbs  thrash  through  a  ruddy  dusk, 

Till  one  great  tusk  of  Behemot  has  gored 
Leviathan,  restored  to  his  full  strength, 

Who,  dealing  fiercer  blows  in  those  last  throes, 

Closes  on  reeling  Behemot  at  length — 

Piercing  him  with  steel-pointed  claws, 

Straight  through  the  jaws  to  his  disjointed  head. 
And  both  lie  dead. 

Then  come  the  angels! 

With  hoists  and  levers,  joists  and  poles, 

With  knives  and  cleavers,  ropes  and  saws, 

Down  the  long  slopes  to  the  gaping  maws, 

The  angels  hasten;  hacking  and  carving, 

So  nought  will  be  lacking  for  the  starving 
Chosen  of  God,  who  in  frozen  wonderment 
Realize  now  what  the  terrible  thunder  meant. 
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How  their  mouths  water  while  they  are  looking 
At  miles  of  slaughter  and  sniffing  the  cooking! 
Whiffs  of  delectable  fragrance  swim  by; 

Spice-laden  vagrants  that  float  and  entice, 

Tickling  the  threat  and  brimming  the  eye. 

Ah!  What  rejoicing  and  crackling  and  roasting! 
Ah!  How  the  boys  sing  as,  cackling  and  boasting, 
The  angels’  old  wives  and  their  nervous  assistants 
Run  in  to  serve  us.  .  .  . 

And  while  we  are  toasting 
The  Fairest  of  All,  they  call  from  the  distance — 
The  rare  ones  of  Time,  they  share  our  enjoyment; 
Their  only  employment  to  bear  jars  of  wine 
And  shine  like  the  stars  in  a  circle  of  glory. 

Here  sways  Rebekah  accompanied  by  Zilpah; 
Miriam  plays  to  the  singing  of  Bilhah; 

Hagar  has  tales  for  us,  Judith  her  story; 

Esther  exhales  bright  romances  and  musk. 

There,  in  the  dusky  light,  Salome  dances. 

Sara  and  Rachel  and  Leah  and  Ruth, 

Fairer  than  ever  and  all  in  their  youth, 

Come  at  our  call  and  go  by  our  leave. 

While,  from  her  bower  of  beauty,  Eve  smiles 

As,  with  the  voice  of  a  flower,  she  sings 

Of  Eden,  young  earth  and  the  birth  of  all  things.  .  .  . 

Peace  without  end. 

Peace  will  descend  on  us,  discord  will  cease; 
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And  we,  now  so  wretched,  will  lie  stretched  out 
Free  of  old  doubt,  on  our  cushions  of  ease. 

And,  like  a  gold  canopy  over  our  bed, 

The  skin  of  Leviathan,  tail-tip  to  head, 

Soon  will  be  spread  till  it  covers  the  skies. 

Light  will  still  rise  from  it;  millions  of  bright 
Facets  of  brilliance,  shaming  the  white 
Glass  of  the  moon,  inflaming  the  night. 

So  Time  shall  pass  and  rest  and  pass  again, 

Burn  with  an  endless  zest  and  then  return, 

Walk  at  our  side  and  tide  us  to  new  joys; 

God’s  voice  to  guide  us,  beauty  as  our  staff. 

Thus  shall  Life  be  when  Death  has  disappeared.  .  .  . 


Jeered  at?  Well ,  let  them  laugh. 


GHETTO  PROSTITUTE 


Jomi,  Jotnij  sing  mir  e  Liedele  .  .  . 

Through  thick  streets  screaming  of  to-day, 

She  pushes,  sick  with  dreams. 

Brick  and  iron  beams  rush  in  upon  her; 

Converging  buildings  crush  her  between  their  ribs. 
She  reels, 

Scourged  by  the  crackling  light. 

Its  obscene  dancing  blinds  her, 

Grinds  her  beneath  its  heels. 

She  has  ignored  her  smile. 

A  steel  laugh  roaring  in  her  ears 
Freezes  the  once  warm  gesture  of  her  voice. 

She  sees — but  through  a  storm  of  tortured  nights — 
A  white  hut  shouldered  by  two  friendly  trees  .  .  . 
Or  are  they  two  bent  rabbis 

Swaying  in  some  bright  breeze  of  argument?  .  .  . 
A  half-grown  orchard  .  .  .  and  an  old  man  pray¬ 
ing; 

Tears  cut  into  his  stone-gray  cheeks. 

A  younger  treble  squeaks  and  lights  its  Friday 
candle. 

Tidy  interior  .  .  .  Pogrom  .  .  .  Hunger  .  .  . 
Years.  .  .  . 
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How  many  lives  ago  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  snow  she  hears  or  thinks  she  hears 

Es  war  e’mal  e  Marlein, 

das  Marlein  ist  gar  nicht  jrohlich.  .  .  . 

No!  Let  the  night  be  quick  with  brassier  tunes! 
Blow  out  the  last  few  flickerings  of  her  past! 

Let  her  forget  all  things  except  her  trade. 

Das  Mddele  will  e  Paar  Schuhe  haben. 

Faster!  Play  faster,  ghetto  night! 

Louder!  Sing  louder! 

Break  these  stray  wisps  of  song  to  which  she  clings. 
Take  them  and  let  her  drown. 

Make  her  go  down  in  ragtime  of  disaster. 

Faster!  Faster! 


MACHINES 


They  prod  us  on. 

Their  iron  rods  shoot  out  from  them, 

Take  root  in  us, 

Breaking  the  last  lurch  of  our  heedless  blood. 

They  are  brute  gods 

Whose  holiest  word  is  speed, 

Who  breed  fresh  murders  while  they  feed  on  us, 
Plunging  their  sucking  pistons  through  our  flesh. 
We  have  forgotten  distances. 

They  prod  us  on.  .  .  . 

Those  who  resist  or  disobey, 

They  slay  remorselessly. 

The  rest  are  forced  to  drive 

With  an  increasing  pace  to  some  unquestioned  end 
We  dare  not  face. 

We  cannot  stop  to  learn 

How  they  would  turn  our  twisted  lives 

Or  what  mechanic  madness  they  intend. 

We  only  know  ten  million  hands 

Take  hold  on  us  and  smash  our  bending  will. 

We  cannot  kill  their  plans. 

Their  hate  has  poisoned  us  and  keeps  us  still. 

We  crawl  ...  we  cringe  .  .  . 

We  curve  our  backs  to  them  .  .  . 
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We  fall  into  their  own  unswerving  stride, 

Taking  a  grotesque  pride  in  serving  greatness. 
Fierce  engines  thresh  within  us  and  divide  us, 
Piercing  our  sides  with  screaming  energy. 

And  we  are  crucified 

Upon  a  day  to  which  our  dreams  have  staggered. 
What  cross  we  drag, 

And  what  our  Golgotha, 

We  have  forgotten. 

We  cannot  stop  to  mind. 

We  only  know 
They  prod  us  on. 

We  only  know — 

Lonely,  frustrated,  blind — 

We  go. 


DAYBREAK 


Four  years  of  night  and  nightmare;  years  of  black 
Hate  and  its  murderous  attack. 

Four  years  of  midnight  terrors  till  the  brain, 

Beaten  in  the  intolerable  campaign, 

Saw  nothing  but  a  world  of  driven  men 
And  skies  that  never  could  be  clean  again. 

Hot  winds  that  tore  the  lungs;  great  gusts 
Of  rotting  madness  and  forgotten  lusts. 

Hills  draped  with  death;  the  beat  of  terrible  wings; 
Flowers  that  smelt  of  carrion;  monstrous  things 
That  crawled  on  iron  bellies  over  trees 
And  swarmed  in  blood  .  .  .  till  even  the  seas 
Were  one  wet  putrefaction,  and  the  earth 
A  violated  grave  of  trampled  mirth. 

What  light  there  was,  was  only  there  to  show 
Intolerance  delivering  blow  on  blow, 

Bigotry  rampant,  honor  overborne, 

And  faith  derided  with  a  blast  of  scorn. 

This  was  our  daily  darkness.  We  had  thought 
All  freedom  worthless  and  all  beauty  naught. 

The  eager,  morning-hearted  days  were  gone 
When  we  took  joy  in  small  things:  In  the  sun 
Tracing  a  delicate  pattern  through  thick  leaves 
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With  its  long  yellow  pencils.  Or  blue  eaves 
Frosted  with  moonlight,  and  one  ruddy  star 
Ringing  against  the  night;  a  chime 
Like  an  insistent,  single  rhyme. 

Or  see  the  full-blown  moon  stuck  on  a  spar, 

A  puff-ball  flower  on  a  rigid  stalk. 

Or  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  walk 
With  one  small  boy  and  listen  to  the  war 
Of  waters  pulling  at  a  stubborn  shore. 

And  laugh  to  see  the  waves  run  out  of  bounds 
Like  boisterous  and  shaggy  hounds; 

Watching  the  stealthy  rollers  come  alive, 

And  shake  their  silver  manes  and  leap  and  dive. 
Or  listen  with  him  to  the  voiceless  talk 
Of  fireflies  and  daisies.  Feel  the  late 
Dusk,  full  of  unheard  melodies,  vibrate 
To  a  more  definite  magic:  hear  the  notes 
Of  birds  with  sunset  shaking  on  their  throats. 

Or  watch  the  emerald  and  olive  trees 
Turn  purple  ghosts  in  dusty  distances. 

The  city’s  kindling  energy;  the  sweet 
Pastoral  of  an  empty  street  .  .  . 

These  were  all  ours  to  feed  upon  until 
The  poison  crept  into  our  blood  to  kill 
The  casual  dreams,  the  sanities  of  light. 

But  the  black  rivers  ebb,  and  now  the  night 
Crowds  the  cold  stars,  drawn,  desperate  to  delay 
The  calm  and  ordered  victory  of  day. 
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Murmurs  of  morning,  swift  awakening  cries, 

Hints  of  majestic  music  rise. 

Another  dawn  has  triumphed;  darkness  shakes, 
And  here  a  brand  and  there  a  beacon  breaks 
Into  the  challenge  that  will  soon  be  hurled 
With  a  new  fire  for  a  burnt-out  world  .  .  . 

A  world  of  wide  experiments,  of  fair 
Disputes,  desires  and  tolerance  everywhere. 

With  laughter  loose  again  and  time  enough 
To  feel  the  warm-lipped  and  cool-fingered  love  .  . 
A  world  preserved  from  dying  by  its  dead, 
Where  daylight  shall  be  radiantly  spread, 

And  darkness  but  a  wide  and  welcome  bed. 


DOROTHY  DANCES 


This  is  no  child  that  dances.  This  is  flame. 
Here  fire  at  last  has  found  its  natural  frame. 

What  else  is  that  which  burns  and  flies 
From  those  enkindled  eyes?  .  .  . 

What  is  that  inner  blaze 
Which  plays 

About  that  lighted  face?  .  .  . 

This  thing  is  fire  set  free — 

Fire  possesses  her,  or  rather  she 
Controls  its  mastery. 

With  every  gesture,  every  rhythmic  stride, 
Beat  after  beat, 

It  follows,  purring  at  her  side, 

Or  licks  the  shadows  of  her  flashing  feet. 
Around  her  everywhere 
It  coils  its  twisting,  yellow  hair. 

Through  every  vein  its  bright  blood  creeps, 

And  its  red  hands 

Caress  her  as  she  stands 

Or  lift  her  boldly  when  she  leaps. 

Then,  as  the  surge 
Of  radiance  grows  stronger, 

These  two  are  two  no  longer 
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And  they  merge 

Into  a  disembodied  ecstasy; 

Free 

To  express  some  half-forgotten  hunger, 

Some  half-forbidden  urge. 

What  mystery 

Has  been  at  work  until  it  blent 
One  child  and  that  fierce  element? 

Give  it  no  name. 

It  is  enough  that  flesh  has  danced  with  flame. 


TEN  YEARS  OLD 


A  city  child,  rooms  are  to  him  no  mere 

Places  to  live  in.  Each  one  has  a  clear 

Color  and  character  of  its  own.  His  toys 

And  tumbled  books  make  the  small  bed-room  seem 

The  place  to  build  a  practicable  dream. 

He  likes  the  brilliant  parlor  and  enjoys 
Nothing  so  much  as  bringing  other  boys 
To  romp  among  the  delicate  furniture, 

And  brush  within  an  inch  of  ivories,  lamps, 

And  other  things  not  held  by  iron  clamps, 

Like  Chinese  vases,  neatly  insecure. 

His  father’s  library  with  its  heavy  tone 
Seldom  detains  him,  for  he  has  his  own. 

He  views  the  kitchen  with  a  hungry  eye 
And  loafs  about  it,  nibbling  at  the  stray 
Dry  crumbs  of  gossip  that  may  drop  his  way, 
Standing  so  innocently  inattentive.  Sly 
And  with  a  squirrel’s  curiosity, 

Careless  of  barred  or  sacred  corners,  he 
Hunts  back  of  shelves  until  he  finds  the  key 
With  which  to  open  bureau  drawers  and  pry 
Into  forbidden  desks  and  cupboards — there 
Are  scores  of  mysteries  forbidden,  new, 

And  so  well  hidden,  they  need  looking  through. 
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But  most  of  all  he  likes  the  bath-room  where 
The  panel  mirror  shows  his  four  feet  two, 

Where,  with  a  towel  or  bath-robe,  he  can  strike 
A  hundred  attitudes  not  only  like 
His  printed  heroes  but  the  gods  themselves. 
Stripping  himself  he  dreams  and  dances  there, 

The  pink  embodiment  of  Peter  Pan. 

Or  changing  to  an  older  superman, 

He  turns  to  Siegfried  brandishing  his  sword 
And  Jason  snatching  at  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  figures  crowd  around  him  and  increase: 

Now  he  is  David  battling  for  the  Lord, 

Mixing  his  battle-cries  with  psalms  of  peace. 

Now  he  is  Mowgli,  at  the  cobra’s  hoard 
With  black  Bagheera.  Swiftly  he  has  drawn 
Excalibur  from  its  invisible  sheath. 

He  is  Ulysses  on  his  native  heath, 

Tristram,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Bellerophon; 

Cadmus  about  to  sow  the  dragon’s  teeth; 

The  shining  Parsifal  who  knew  no  sin; 

Sir  Launcelot  and  Huckleberry  Finn; 

George  Washington  and  Captain  Hook  and  Thor; 
Hansel  awaking  in  the  magic  wood ; 

Frank  Merriwell,  John  Silver,  Robin  Hood — 

He  is  all  these  and  half  a  hundred  more. 

He  scowls  and  strides,  he  utters  harsh  commands. 
Great  armies  follow  him  to  new-born  lands, 
Battling  for  treasures  lost  or  glories  gone. 
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None  can  withstand  the  thunder  of  his  frown; 

His  eye  is  terrible;  the  walls  go  down. 

Cries  of  the  conquered  mingle  with  the  cheers. 
While  through  the  clash  and  battle-smoke  he 
hears — 

“Richard!  Get  through!  And  put  your  stockings 
on!" 


BOY  AND  TADPOLES 


He  brought  them  from  the  muddy  creek 
And  clapped  them  in  this  glassy  sphere; 

He  studies  them  but  does  not  speak 
While  they  flash  by  and  disappear. 

They  curve  and  veer,  they  swerve  and  roll, 

A  world  of  brown  and  yellow  gleams — 

Six  tadpoles  in  a  green  glass  bowl  .  .  . 

He  watches  them — and  dreams: 

Black  water  and  a  burnished  moon. 

What  ship  is  that  in  the  dark  lagoon? 

Over  an  oily  sea  she  slips 
And  drips  a  phosphorescent  spray. 

One  hears  the  rattle  of  dice  at  play 
The  cheers  and  clatter  of  drunken  quips 
And  thick  lips  roaring  a  ribald  tune. 

Her  sides  are  gashed  and  pitted  and  scarred 
And  marred  with  slashes  of  brilliant  rust.  .  .  . 

Is  it  blood  that  glows  like  an  evil  crust? 

Or  mud  that  has  grown  like  a  stone,  fixed  hard 
On  this  ill-starred  vessel  of  loot  and  lust? 

What’s  that?  That  spot  on  the  faint  horizon? 
They  glue  their  eyes  on  the  tossing  dot. 

It  crosses  the  moon  like  a  curious  blot 
While  furious  cries  of  “Blast  ’em!”  and  “Pizen!” 
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Reveal  that  the  missing  prize  has  been  sought  for 
And  soon  will  be  caught,  for  the  little  speck, 
Towering  in  size,  turns  round  the  neck 
Of  forbidden  land  with  its  hidden  ship; 

Pauses,  inquires — and  fires  a  shot! 

Crash!  There’s  the  clash  of  cutlass  and  sword. 
Gun  barrels  flash  on  the  swarming  deck. 

The  storming-party  surges  aboard. 

A  hot  wind  scourges;  the  bullets  whip 
The  figures  that  stumble  in  blood  that  is  poured 
In  a  tumbling  flood  through  the  crumbling  night 
And  stains  the  white  dawn  with  a  hideous  light. 

Ripples  of  dappled  crimson  and  brown 
Show  where  the  sloops  have  grappled  and  split. 
Here’s  where  The  Royal  Ben  went  down; 

And  there,  ten  yards  to  the  right  of  it, 

The  Black  Avenger,  full  to  the  guards, 

Riding  the  track  of  a  lone  disgrace, 

Sank  in  her  own  dank  hiding-place. 

Nothing’s  afloat  but  the  broken  shards, 

A  boat  and  an  oaken  beam  or  two.  .  .  . 

What  of  the  captain?  What  of  the  crew? 

Go,  ask  the  sharks  in  the  dark  and  bloody 
Depths  where  the  clean  green  tides  turn  muddy. 
Ask  of  those  bloated  bellies  that  veer 
In  the  ruddy  welter  that  shelters  them  all. 

Ask,  as  they  plash  their  watery  wall, 

Before  they  flash  and  disappear, 
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And  dwindle  .  .  .  and  shrink  .  .  .  and  sink  to 
their  hole  .  .  . 

And  change  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  little  things  .  .  .  with 

gleams, 

Describing  rings  as  they  curve  .  .  .  and  roll  .  .  . 
Six  tadpoles  in  a  green  glass  bowl — 

He  watches  them  and  dreams: 

A  sea  of  lapis  lazuli, 

With  casual  sunbeams  lacing  gold 
On  light  skiffs  facing  the  west,  on  old 
Bright  cliffs  that  rise  from  some  mythical  story, 

On  clouds  that  rest  on  the  promontory, 

On  waves  that  reach  white  arms  to  the  beach. 
Sparkle  and  shimmer  .  .  .  glimmer  and  shine.  .  .  . 
The  sea  grows  dimmer  .  .  .  and  darkens  ...  like 
wine. 

Who  is  that  swimmer,  untiring,  returning, 

Churning  the  brine? 

Is  it  Leander  .  .  .  that  daring  boy? 

Those  skiffs  .  .  .  Agamemnon’s?  That  cliff  .  .  . 
is  it  Troy? 

A  glow  of  sea-faring,  home-yearning  faces 
Flares  like  a  torch  through  these  burning  spaces. 
The  sea  is  turning  a  livelier  hue. 

Pools  of  the  sun  are  gold  oases 

On  a  sweeping  plain  of  purple  and  blue. 

And — leap  and  curve — and  swerve  and  flicker — 
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And — dip  and  swirl — with  a  flip  of  the  tail, 

The  dolphins,  coming  faster,  thicker, 

Dive  through  the  alabaster  foam. 

Under  a  sapphire  dome  they  sail 

And  scale  the  breakers  that  drive  them  home. 

But  some  more  stately  and  corpulent  fishes 
Move  sedately,  as  though  suspicious 
Of  these  young  friskers;  their  weedy  whiskers 
Lie  in  a  wry  disapprobation 
Of  such  spry  methods  of  navigation. 

They  wag  their  heads  in  a  solemn  gesture — 

And  still  the  column  moves,  a  nation 
Of  dapper  fins  and  swishing  flappers. 

But  what  is  advancing  in  radiant  vesture? 

A  mock  sun  dancing,  it  floats  along! 

Notes  of  a  song:  low,  gradient  cries 
Rise  from  the  image — or  is  it  a  god 
Come  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  his  youth. 

Fable  or  truth — can  the  boy  trust  his  eyes? — 
There,  with  bright  hair,  like  a  tossing  fire 
Crossing  the  sunset,  a  Shape  with  a  lyre 
Calls  to  the  tides  .  .  .  where  no  being  has  trod! 
He  guides  his  strange  courser  with  never  a  rein; 
And  spurring  the  jeweled  sides  of  a  slender 
Dolphin  that  glides  on  this  rollicking  lane, 
Apollo  rides  in  his  antique  splendor! 
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The  sea  has  become  a  dazzling  rout: — 

Sea-urchins  hum  and  the  great  tides  shout. 

Star-fish  sing  in  their  shining  courses. 

Sea-horses  whinny  and  gild  their  manes. 

Thrilled  by  these  strains  to  its  finny  sources, 
Ocean  strikes  off  its  ancient  chains; 

And,  from  its  rivers  and  hurricanes, 

Strains  and  delivers  its  cherished  dead. 

Perished  adventurers,  sailors  and  mariners, 

Buried  for  centuries:  Norsemen,  Phoenician, 

Danish  and  Spanish  and  Roman  and  Grecian, 
Clean-shaven  natives  and  thick-bearded  foreigners — 
Up  from  the  graves  with  a  mountainous  tread, 

Roll  out  the  staves  of  their  chanteys  and  calls. 
Evening  falls  .  .  .  but  the  revel  continues. 

An  ivory  moon  crawls  down  and  whitens 
The  backs  of  Tritons  and  bathes  their  sinews. 
Here  in  this  amorous,  glamorous  weather, 
Mermaids  and  pirates  whisper  together.  .  .  . 

And,  during  it  all,  the  dolphins  are  leaping, 
Sweeping  their  silver-tipped  tails  in  a  sway 
Of  rhythms  so  gay  that  they  play  without  sleeping; 
Dancing  and  dipping,  glancing  and  flipping 
Sparks  from  the  arcs  they  describe  in  the  spray. 
Mirth  that  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  clear 
Earth,  sea  and  sky  in  a  high,  hollow  sphere. 
Spirit-surrounded,  with  tingling  elation, 

The  green  shuttles  fly  and  a  subtle  persuasion, 
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A  magic,  half-Asian,  invites  him  away. 

A  mingling  of  patterns  and  echoes  and  themes 
Swim  through  his  fancy  like  runaway  streams. 

A  dim,  shifting  blur  of  disaster  and  drifting, 

Of  blood  flowing  faster,  of  livelier  measures  .  .  . 
Of  treasures  .  .  .  and  time  .  .  .  and  secret  veils 
lifting  .  .  . 

And  heroes  .  .  .  and  tadpoles  .  .  .  and  dreams. 
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The  wintry  war  is  over,  and  he  stands 
Bruised  and  bewildered  there, 

Stretching  his  thin  and  nervous  hands 
In  the  warm  air. 

The  early  glow’s  forgotten,  and  instead 
A  softer  tumult  starts  in  every  vein; 

He  feels  like  one  a  long  time  dead 
Who  lives  again. 

Fantastic  dreams,  strange  wants  assail  him  now; 

He  feels  that  he  must  burst  in  blossoms,  rise 
And  thrust  one  great  and  jubilant  bough 
Into  the  skies. 

He  thinks  of  birds  and  sunlight,  hopes  to  see 
Earth  as  he  knew  it,  prodigal  and  gay.  .  .  . 
And  there  he  stands — an  old,  bent  tree, 

Leafless  in  May. 
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You  saw  them  too  that  day. 

Standing  so  virtuously  against  the  sky; 

When  not  a  shadowy  flicker  would  betray 

How  sinister  and  sly 

Were  they  that  held  themselves  so  high. 

Perfect  and  passionless,  they  seemed  to  stare 

Into  the  heavens  where 

The  broken  columns  of  the  clouds  went  by 

In  hushed  defeat, 

Or  watch  the  wind  singing  his  tuneless  air, 

Or  drop  beneficent  barriers  when  the  heat, 

An  ocean  without  waves  or  tides, 

Swept  up  upon  them  from  the  tarnished  wheat 
And  broke  against  their  hard,  cool  sides. 

All  day  they  could  be  seen, 

Inscrutable,  serene, 

Like  silence  smiling  among  thunder-claps; 
Sitting  so  stiffly  in  their  coats  of  green, 
Holding  the  sunlight  in  their  stony  laps. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  the  light 
Seemed  tricky  and  the  keen 
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Colors  were  washed  in  dusk;  when  every  bright 
Edge  of  the  field  and  rock  and  glimmering  height 
Were  blurred  with  night, 

I  heard  them  creep 

A  length,  a  footstep  nearer  to  the  town 

And  clustered  farms  they  hoped  to  catch  asleep. 

Up  from  their  ferny  couch 

And  watery  bed 

I  saw  them  rise  and  crouch; 

Their  mountainous  tread 

Fell  on  the  earth  as  light  as  thistledown. 

What  old  and  iron  malice  there  could  be 
In  this  advance  I  could  not  hope  to  see. 

I  only  know  that  there  was  enmity 
And  pent-up  wrongs  behind  it;  hate 
So  merciless  and  great 
That  they  could  sit  there  imperturbably 
Through  crumbling  centuries  and  wait 
For  their  great  night  of  triumph.  Slow, 

So  slow  they  came,  with  steps  so  still  and  small 
They  never  seemed  to  move  at  all. 

Yet  every  time  my  back  was  turned,  I  know 
Their  line  had  somehow  shifted,  and  the  scorn 
Surged  from  their  very  trees 
That  pointed  crooked  fingers  at  us.  A  forlorn 
Whisper  ran  through  an  earth-cold  breeze, 

An  apprehensive  shudder,  like  a  kind 
Of  warning  that  it  knew  no  one  would  mind. 

And  so  I  tossed  in  sleep 
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And  dreamed  about  the  eventual  day 
When  these  proud  monsters  would  refuse  to  creep, 
But  rush  to  the  assault  and  leap 
Over  the  battlements  of  clay. 

Till  with  a  smoking  frenzy  they  would  rain 
Rivers  and  rocks,  and  trample  on  their  prey; 

Until  the  cities  that  went  forth  to  slay 

Were  grassy  hillsides  growing  above  the  slain.  .  .  . 

Each  night  I  saw  the  menace  of  those  hills  grow 
plain 

Until  I  could  not  doubt  what  they  would  do. 

Others  may  hold  this  wild,  absurd,  untrue — 

But  you,  you  saw  it  too. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  JEPHTHAH 
(For  Alys  Bentley ) 


Dance! 

Dance  the  crumbling  world’s  expanse, 
Dance  the  rhythms  of  this  water, 

Lift  your  arms  in  a  wind  of  joy! 

Which  among  you  is  Jephthah’s  daughter 

Dancing  to  destroy 

Fears  of  sacrifice  and  slaughter, 

Treading  down  death’s  arrogance? 

Dance  .  .  . 

Dance  the  flaming  heights  of  living, 

Dance  the  broken  depths  of  suffering, 
Make  your  body  sing  the  chants 
Of  love  and  lonely  hunger,  giving 
All  you  are  as  offering. 

Never  spare  yourselves,  uncover 
All  that  you  have  hushed  and  hidden, 

Free  as  to  an  unforbidden 
And  awaited  lover. 

Whip  the  fires  within  you,  burn 
In  a  holy  unconcern. 

Purged  of  time  and  circumstance — 
Dance! 
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I 

Jephthah  was  judge  and  chief  in  Israel, 

His  arm  was  iron,  his  voice  a  great  bronze  bell. 
Alone,  in  passionate  prayer  upon  the  heights, 

He  saw  the  leagues  of  armored  Ammonites 
Flash  in  the  sun  like  a  malignant  sword, 

And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord: 

“If  you  will  grant  me  life  and  victory 

And  bring  proud  Ammon  down,  then  shall  it  be 

That  whatsoever  comes  from  out  my  doors, 

The  first  to  greet  my  glad  return,  is  yours; 

It  shall  be  God’s,  a  gift  from  chief  to  King, 

And  I  will  burn  it  as  an  offering.” 

So  Jephthah  slept  and  in  the  morning  woke 
To  find  new  strength.  The  Lord’s  red  trumpets 
spoke 

In  Jephthah’s  battle-cry;  he  whirled  and  broke 
The  glittering  line  beneath  his  army’s  heel. 

He  saw  the  massive  columns  bend  and  reel 
From  Gilead  and  Minnith;  saw  them  fly 
Through  twenty  towns,  his  own  troops  rushing  by 
Like  storm  on  spray,  like  rain  pursuing  foam  .  .  . 
So  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh,  to  his  home. 

II 

Knotting  her  hair  in  two  black  braids, 

Jephthah’s  daughter  dismissed  her  maids; 
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The  kiss  of  flute  and  dulcimer, 

Voicing  their  pretty  pains,  the  stir 
Of  passions  neither  high  nor  rude 
Smirched  the  white  marble  of  her  mood. 
“What  is  this  love  that  I  must  hear 
In  swooning  notes  from  year  to  year, 

But  an  elaborate  pretense 
To  rouse  the  tired  play  of  sense; 

A  set  of  modulated  sighs 
Seeking  to  bring  a  new  surprise 
To  jaded  nerves  and  heavy  eyes. 

Silence!  I  will  not  have  it  so! 

I  want  a  wind  of  love  to  blow 
Its  passions  with  so  great  a  breath 
That,  swept  and  tossed,  I  shall  not  know 
If  it  be  charged  with  life  or  death. 

I  want  to  stand  in  such  a  gale 
Until  my  blood  shouts  with  the  cries 
Of  all  the  wounded,  those  who  fail 
With  victory  in  their  grasp,  the  songs 
Of  outcasts  quivering  with  their  wrongs, 
The  leper’s  dirge  beyond  the  pale, 

The  clang  of  bolts,  the  creak  of  thongs, 
The  drums  of  all  defeat  .  .  .  the  ecstasy 
Of  losing  all  and  giving  utterly — 

Lord,  let  such  music  ring  through  me!” 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  cry, 

A  word  ran  through  the  halls,  a  high 
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Murmur  of  sudden  victory. 

The  rumor  blazed.  She  sprang  to  it 
With  swifter  flames.  “Lord,  can  this  be 
The  windy  fire  to  set  me  free? 

Girls!  Let  the  holy  lights  be  lit! 

Bring  drums  and  torches!  Scatter  flowers 
On  the  dark  earth  in  brilliant  showers! 
Arouse  the  singers!  Let  the  bands 
Strike  the  harp  with  bolder  hands! 

Let  light  and  air  run  through  the  house ! 
Put  brighter  fillets  on  your  brows, 

So  that  the  dusty  saviours  meet 
Rejoicing  arms  and  laughing  feet. 

Shiver  the  cymbals !  Let  us  dance 
The  dance  of  our  deliverance !  ” 

Between  the  crouching  hills  they  came. 
She  saw  their  banners’  snapping  flame; 
She  knew  her  father’s  buoyant  stride; 

She  was  the  first  to  reach  his  side. 


hi 

Jephthah  felt  suddenly  old  and  alone; 
His  bones  were  water,  his  face  was  stone. 
“Sheilah,  I  called  you;  Sheilah,  the  one 
Who  is  demanded !  ”  and,  undone, 

He  told  her  of  his  vow. 
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And  Sheilah  spoke: 

“Why  should  you  grieve  for  me,  now  that  the  yoke 
Is  lifted?  Do  you  not  recall  the  price 
Asked  of  a  patriarch  for  sacrifice? 

I  know  whose  anguish  found  triumphant  voice, 
Not  the  rapt  father’s  but  the  offered  boy’s. 

Such  rapture  will  be  mine  and  I  grieve  now 
Only  because  my  father  made  his  vow 
Without  me  in  his  mind.  I  was  not  meant 
To  serve  as  pathos  for  an  accident. 

Look  at  me,  father,  smile  and  let  me  go 
Up  to  the  hills  awhile  so  I  may  know 
How  to  prepare  myself,  how  to  award 
My  spirit’s  ecstasy  unto  the  Lord.” 

iv 

This  was  the  chant  that  Sheilah  raised, 

Pacing  the  hills  with  solemn  steps: 

“Hearken  ye  mountains,  to  my  last  communion, 

Ye  hills,  ye  listening  rocks,  when  I  am  gone, 
Testify  to  my  need,  my  deathless  hunger. 

My  pain  will  be  another  star  in  heaven, 

My  tears  will  glisten  on  the  firmament. 

Now  that  the  hour  of  my  betrothal  dawns 
And  my  dark  lover  waits  with  stormy  hands, 

Ye  trees,  incline  your  branches  on  these  breasts 
Grown  heavy  suddenly,  as  April  pools 
Swell  with  the  weight  of  rainy  rivulets. 
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Beasts  of  the  hills  and  daemons  of  the  night, 
Unite  me  with  the  flames  that  leap  in  you. 

So,  to  a  mystic  marriage  I  may  come 
Not  like  a  child,  half  coy,  half  curious, 

But  proud  and  passionate,  with  burning  arms, 
Hair  flying  like  a  flag  of  victory 
And  all  the  blood  within  me  singing  hymns.  .  .  . 
So  shall  ye  help  me  dance  my  way  to  death.” 

j Dance! 

Dance  the  soul’s  exuberance. 

Dance,  and  as  you  bow  and  bend 
Be  the  instruments  that  blend 
Consonance  and  dissonance. 

Dance  the  fertile  exultation 
Drooping  but  to  re-ascend; 

Dance  the  final  consecration 
Which  is  beauty’s  end. 

With  each  radiant  tread  and  turn, 

Spurn  the  pallid  life,  the  water 
In  the  veins  of  sick  romance. 

Dance.  Surrender  all,  and  learn 
Through  a  quickening  immolation, 

What  it  is  to  burn! 

Learn  what  inner  fires  taught  her 
Laughter  and  deliverance.  .  .  . 

Jephthah’s  daughter,  Jephthah’s  daughter 
Dance! 
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Relentless  years  kept  scourging  him,  and  so, 
Scarred  by  himself  and  time  and  many  men, 

One  that  had  killed  his  brother  long  ago, 

Circled  the  earth  till  he  reached  home  again. 

Yet,  broken  though  he  was  with  more  than  years, 
And  though  he  knew  no  other  place  to  turn, 

A  younger  generation  flung  the  jeers 

And  stones  with  greater  strength  and  less  concern. 

He  never  raised  his  hand  or  voice,  but  some 

Could  hear  him  mutter,  “Strike!  And  still  I  live! 

Death  scorns  to  have  me.  Even  here  at  home 
I  look  for  him;  a  hopeless  fugitive.” 

The  mob  surged  on.  An  old  hag  reached  his  side — 
Her  face  too  torn  to  bear  a  shred  of  joy — 

And  pulled  him  to  her  withered  breasts  and  cried, 
“O  Cain!  What  have  they  done  to  you,  my 
boy!” 
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Up  and  down  ...  up  and  down  .  .  . 

Four  years  .  .  .  four  hundred  years  .  .  . 
Shemhazai  wandered. 

Dead  Enoch,  loath  to  leave  the  earth, 

Watched  the  red  world’s  disgraceful  growth, 
Grieving  for  what  he  saw. 

And  when,  among  a  race  of  lawless  men, 
Methuselah  died, 

The  heavenly  hosts  cried  out  to  God, 

“Lord,  what  is  man,  debased  and  blind, 

That  thou  art  mindful  of  him  still? 

Two-legged  swine  that  celebrate  their  swill, 

Killing  their  brothers’  dreams  with  hate. 

Pink  worms  that  sate  themselves  with  their  own 
filth, 

And  squirm  in  dust  to  drink  each  other’s  blood. 
Maggots  who  think  their  little  sickening  lusts 
As  great  as  Heaven’s  quickening  desire. 

Let  us  go  down  with  keen  and  fiery  swords, 

O  Lord,  and  clean  the  clustered  earth  of  man. 
Shatter  his  puny  plans  about  him! 

Scatter  the  ruins  of  his  works! 

Let  him  be  strewn  among  his  own  abominations!” 
“Patience,”  said  God, 
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And  turned  from  all  of  them, 

And  called 
“Shemhazai, 

Best  of  ofanim,  seraph  of  endless  love, 

Divest  thyself  of  flame  and  splendor. 

Possessed  of  the  Ineffable  Name, 

Descend  and  bring  my  dream  to  birth  again. 
Redeem  the  lost  earth.  ...  Be 
God’s  virgin  ecstasy  in  man.” 

Up  and  down  ...  up  and  down  .  .  . 

Four  years  .  .  .  four  hundred  years  .  .  . 
Shemhazai  wandered. 

Men  smiled  at  his  austere  perfection, 
Squandered  their  strength  in  sodden  v/eariness, 
Defiled  themselves  and  sneered  advice  to  God, 
Swarming  to  some  new  storm  of  license. 

Only  one, 

Istehar, 

Half-taught  and  half-divining, 

Saw  a  great  shining  as  he  came  and  went. 

She  caught  the  unearthly  flame. 

And  he,  who  watched  the  light  he  brought 
Growing  in  her  white  thoughts,  took  fire 
From  her  reflections  and  forsook 
All  higher  passions  for  this  tentative  glow. 
“Show  me  earth’s  way!”  cried  Shemhazai, 
“Heaven  is  cold  with  starry  purity; 

Too  far  to  know  man’s  furious  calls  and  needs. 
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O  Istehar, 

The  smallest  fold  in  your  young  flesh 

Speaks  with  a  surer  tongue  than  all  God’s  words. 

The  body  has  its  own  determined  creeds. 

Let  us  obey  them.  Let  us  burn 
Heedless  and  unafraid, 

Till  we  become  a  mingled  radiance, 

A  single  torch  whose  twisting  waves  of  heat 
Beat  with  resistless  love  to  its  bright  core. 
Istehar  .  .  .  Istehar  .  .  . 

I  war  against  your  pride,  defeating  it. 

I  roar  within  you.  .  .  . 

I  am  the  pouring  tide  that  blazes  in  your  blood. 

I  raise  you  ...  I  complete  you  .  .  . 

Come.  .  .  .” 


The  air,  dumb  with  remembered  thunder, 

Shook  about  Istehar. 

She  dared  not  look  at  him, 

Flaring  in  his  red  anguish. 

Then  she  said: 

“Your  words  are  a  black  torrent  in  the  dark, 

Rush  of  abhorrent  birds  with  tearing  beaks, 

A  tumult  over  reeking  carcasses. 

I  cannot  hearken  to  their  bitter  doom. 

The  spark  you  lit  has  burned  its  way  through  me, 
Consuming  every  loud  and  glittering  lust, 

Every  proud  passion  to  possess, 
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And  all  the  lesser  hungers  of  the  flesh. 

Your  tempest  is  accursed.” 

And  Shemhazai  burst  forth, 

“You  cannot  change  the  course  of  my  desire, 

It  is  a  surging  wind  to  sweep  you  up, 

And  force  divine  and  virgin  flames  to  leap 
Upon  the  very  shrine  they  sanctified. 

What  is  your  pride  against  my  urgency? 

What  is  your  shame  to  me?” 

And  Istehar, 

Mysteriously  smiling, 

Stood  brightly  naked,  a  white  sacrament, 

Lapped  by  the  little  fires  that  ran  from  him. 
“Take  me,”  she  whispered,  “I  am  captured  here. 
You  have  revealed  the  answer  to  my  doubt. 

Yet  do  not  let  me  yield  myself  through  fear — 

A  poor,  trapped  creature  giving  weak  consent. 
Make  me  your  equal  on  the  field  of  love: 

Teach  me  the  pure  Ineffable  Name 
By  which  you  raise  yourself  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
Then,  wrapt  in  blazing  godhood,  I  shall  be 
Transformed  to  welcome  every  furious  mirth, 
Worthy  to  be  your  shining  paramour, 

Sure  of  your  passion,  surer  of  my  own.” 

Shemhazai  groaned. 

Tongues  of  hot  triumph  leaped  from  him 
And  burned  the  sleeping  stones  among  the  grass. 
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At  last  he  turned  to  Istehar, 

Flung  between  shame  and  hurtling  agony, 
Gathering  her  untamed  body  in  one  kiss, 

And  blurted  out  the  Nameless  Name  of  Names.  .  .  . 
But  what  was  this — this  clutching  emptiness? 

He  scarcely  felt  her  touch.  .  .  .  Where  were  her 
lips? 

She  seemed  to  melt  in  him  yet  slip  away; 

A  spray  of  laughter,  formed  with  light.  And  here — 
Nothing  but  a  warm  music  in  his  arms, 

A  clear,  confusing  radiance,  whose  cries 
Were  ecstasy  unbodied  and  set  free. 

Up  .  .  .  up  .  .  .  they  carried  her.  .  .  . 

He  watched  her  rise, 

Lifted  upon  the  power  of  the  Name, 

Swiftly  through  skies  that  framed  a  path  for  her. 
Until,  merged  in  the  Light  for  which  she  yearned, 
God  set  her  burning  brighter  still, 

A  virgin  star  among  the  Pleiades.  .  .  . 

Far-off,  banned  from  a  Heaven  he  scarcely  sees, 
Tossed  through  a  world  he  cannot  understand, 
Forever  lost,  forever  unappeased, 

Shemhazai  wanders. 


MENAGERIE 


What  things  are  these  within  me,  gaunt  and  growl¬ 
ing, 

That  snarl  and  lash  themselves  till  they  are 
maimed? 

What  whips  and  rods  belabor  them  till,  howling, 
They  crouch  in  corners,  beaten  but  untamed? 

My  thoughts  are  beasts  locked  up  in  stubborn  cages, 
Dazzled  by  day,  they  dare  not  venture  out. 

But  darkness  maddens  them;  in  nightly  rages 
They  break  their  bars  and  roar  and  prowl  about. 

And  some  glide  like  a  wind  and  others  tower 
Above  their  sleeping  guardians,  as  they  play 
Or  feed  and  bathe  in  blood.  And  all  have  power 
Unguessed  at  in  the  cowering  brutes  of  day. 

How  can  I  rid  myself  of  these  destroyers 
Of  my  soul’s  unity  and  hardihood? 

What  if  some  day  I  called  these  old  annoyers 
And  swung  the  bars,  and  let  them  out  for  good? 
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What  are  you  chuckling  about, 

Teetering  there  on  that  slanting  stone? 

It’s  no  use  daring  these  poor  souls  to  sing  and  come 
out. 

They’ve  done  with  singing,  and  the  people  you’re 
taunting  have  gone. 

But  still  you  remain  there  and  chirp, 

A  challenge  too  cocky  to  thrill. 

Leave  them  in  peace!  Why  should  you  usurp 

The  role  of  the  rousing  angel,  disturbing  the  dead 
on  their  hill? 

What  keeps  or  compels  you  here?  And  how 

Are  you  and  the  dead  on  such  intimate  terms? 

You  dive  to  their  mounds  and  leap  back  to  your 
stony  bough  .  .  . 

Ah,  yes — I’d  forgotten  the  worms. 
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DIALOG  IN  A  GRAVE 


"What  were  you,  bones?” 

A  white  worm  mumbled, 
Where,  cramped  and  humbled 
Between  two  stones, 

My  body,  too  dry 

For  a  worm’s  last  morceau, 
Rattled  its  torso 
And  creaked  a  reply: 

“Flesh,  long  ago, 

Served  me  as  cover; 

I  was  a  lover 
If  you  must  know.” 

"What!  Bones  so  tough, 
Unyielding  and  callous!” 
“Spare  me  your  malice; 

I  yielded  enough.” 

“The  warmest  of  curves 
That  met  mine  so  snugly, 
This  stiffened  and  ugly 
Cold  frame-work  preserves.” 
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“ Hear  how  the  tones 

Of  this  skeleton  whimper! 

The  skull  is  one  simper! 

Poor,  grinning  bones.” 

“Till  Death  closed  her  eyes, 

She  slept  on  my  shoulder.” 
“Bah!  You  will  molder 
And  crumble  in  lies!” 

“Here  her  hair  spread 
The  long  wings  of  a  swallow; 
That  is  the  hollow 
Worn  by  her  head.” 

“ Grind  out  your  groans,” 

He  wormed  off,  defeated. 
“Self-charmed  and  self-cheated, 
What  are  you?  Bones!” 


DESIGN  FOR  A  PERFECT  WORLD 


I  said  the  sun  had  never  burned  for  you; 

That  yours  was  still  a  world  of  glacial  light 
And  frozen  ecstasy.  An  icy  blue 
Hardened  your  heavens  while  a  bright 
Moon-lacquered  glitter  that  could  never  glow 
Flashed  on  an  iron  earth:  a  sharp,  unreal 
Dominion  that  you  forced  yourself  to  feel 
And  no  warm  child  of  earth  could  live  to  know. 

But  now  I  learned  that  such  things  could  be  so. 

A  freezing  wind  had  blown  through  last  night’s  rain 
And  sealed  the  flowing  earth  into  a  plain 
Of  rigid  fantasy.  A  heaven  of  ice 
Flattened  the  rocks  that  turned  against  the  skies 
Their  mirrors  of  cold  steel.  The  stiffened  grass 
Thrust  wire-like  blades  in  scabbards  of  thin  glass. 
Here  were  hard  gems  and  harder  jeweleries 
Set  in  rock-crystal;  here  the  metal  trees 
Were  all  bronze  trunks,  gold  twigs  and  copper 
boughs, 

With  every  burnished  leaf  hammered  and  curled 
Like  wooden  branches  on  the  prows 
Of  battered  ships.  No  wind  that  blew  could  rouse 
This  tinsel  and  metallic  world. 
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Design  for  a  Perfect  IV orld 

Here  was  your  carved  and  final  purity 
That  shone  and  kept  its  brilliance  without  heat; 
A  clean  and  passionless  retreat, 

Purged  of  disquiet,  fear,  imperfect  song. 

And  you  were  right,  it  seems,  and  I  was  wrong. 
Here’s  peace  at  last,  cooler  than  ivory, 
Flawlessly  shaped,  a  world  in  filigree. 

And  you  can  live  in  it  .  .  .  but  not  with  me. 


SOLOMON  IN  FLATBUSH 


Absurd,  he  told  himself,  and  crammed  his  pipe 
And  watched  her,  calmly  sewing,  under  the  lamp. 
Absurd  and  damnable  to  let  such  thoughts 
Gripe  him  with  treacherous  hands.  Who,  of  all 
wives, 

Could  be  less  false  or  lecherous  than  she? 

But  still  the  rumor  swelled  and  throbbed  in  him 
Like  a  malignant  tumor.  .  .  .  And  he  seemed 
To  be  in  some  hot  forest.  Earth  gave  way 
As  what  was  troubled  rock  turned  into  mud; 
Caught  in  a  marsh  that  burned  and  bubbled  blood, 
He  stumbled,  quicksands  broke  about  his  feet; 

He  thought  to  shout  and  foul  things  choked  his 
lungs. 

Slowly  he  sank,  a  stone  would  have  fought  more, 
Until  he  saw  her  passing — not  alone — 

And,  with  a  groan  that  tore  the  roots  of  veins, 

He  freed  his  arms  and  held  them  out  to  her, 
Shouting,  with  wretched  cries,  to  stretch  a  hand 
Or — God!  to  think  of  it! — to  sink  with  him. 

He  saw  her  turn  away  and,  dimly  now, 

Smile  softly  as  she  bent  her  nebulous  head, 
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In  which  a  small  red  sun  was  burning,  down 
And  down  upon  ...  the  sewing  in  her  lap. 

The  flowing  quicksands  ceased.  He  lit  his  pipe 
And  lashed  himself  with  Beast!  foul  Beast!  to  let 
A  look,  a  twisted  phrase  pervert  the  trust 
Of  thirteen  years  .  .  .  Absurd  .  .  .  and  took  his 
gaze 

From  her  still  smiling  lips  back  to  his  book. 

Weary,  he  sank  in  its  receding  depths, 

Reading,  half  conscious  of  the  store  of  words, 

The  Lore  and  Legends  of  King  Solomon. 

Gradually  his  mind  took  hold  upon 
The  sentence  he  had  read  some  seven  times: 

“  ‘One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found, 

But  not’ — the  King  of  Israel  frowned — ‘but  not 
One  virtuous  woman  among  all  of  these.’  ” 

The  pages  blurred;  a  breeze  blew  hot  and  black, 
Sweeping  him  back  through  darkness  till  he  stood, 
The  protest  pounding  in  his  blood,  alone 
Before  the  crowned  and  glittering  Solomon. 

“Prove  it!”  he  cried.  “Or  claim  the  bitter  lie!” 
And  waited,  forehead  high,  to  hear  his  doom 
Boom  through  the  hall  and  crowd  the  corridors. 
Yet  all  he  heard  was  laughter,  though  the  frown 
Deepened  between  the  eyes  of  Solomon. 

“Prove  it?  .  .  .  But  not  to  you,  my  son.  Unwise 
Demands  bring  undesired  fulfilments.  Still, 

If  you  will  listen,  in  your  turn  you  may 
Have  less  to  say  and  something  less  to  learn : 
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For  thirteen  years,  the  town  possessed  a  man 
And  wife,  inseparable  as  light  and  air; 

In  all  of  Israel  there  never  were 
A  more  devout  or  more  devoted  pair. 

His  forehead  shone;  her  life  was  one  long  prayer. 

So  Solomon,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan, 

Summoned  the  husband,  made  it  known  to  him 
That,  as  reward  for  virtue  long  maintained, 

Or,  one  might  say,  roused  by  a  regal  whim, 

The  ruler  had  decided  to  confer 
An  honor  and  an  office  none  had  gained, 

In  brief,  to  make  the  man  his  minister. 

Only,  the  monarch  added  casually, 

The  King,  as  warrant  of  his  loyalty, 

Demanded  that  the  husband  take  this  knife 
Glittering  in  the  royal  sheath,  and  kill  his  wife. 

So,  rid  of  this  incumbrance,  he  might  be 
Free  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  lord 
And  live  true  to  his  station’s  dignity. 

Trembling,  the  man  went  home  to  his  abhorred 
Commission  with  his  soul  in  flames.  Who  could 
Murder  his  children’s  mother,  cut  the  good 
Bonds  trebly  sanctified  like  rotten  string? 

Was  she  not  bruised,  had  she  not  bled  enough? 
Must  she  give  more  blood  still?  .  .  .  And  yet  the 
King 

Had  thus  commanded.  .  .  .  Trampling  on  their  love, 
He  stumbled  toward  her  as  she  lay  asleep, 
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Their  youngest  in  her  arms.  Then  something 
snapped 

In  him;  he  felt  her  whole  life  sweep 
Its  sacrifices  over  him  and  fling 
The  struggling  years  about  his  spirit.  Wrapped 
In  such  protective  flames,  the  first  dismay, 

Lust  and  the  pride  of  power  were  burned  away. 

He  laughed  and  plunged  the  knife  back  in  its  sheath, 
Shouting,  “Thank  God  for  strength  to  disobey 
A  crazy  King.”  Next  day  he  ran  to  tell 
The  monarch,  “Though  you  give  me  all  beneath 
Your  glutted  eyes,  still  would  I  laugh  and  go 
With  greater  gifts  than  empires  can  bestow. 
Observe,  cold  King,  the  worm  that  dares  rebel!” 
And  Solomon  smiled  gravely,  “It  is  well.” 

That  night  the  torches  shrilled  and  trumpets  blazed. 
The  darkest  corners  of  the  palace  shone 
With  laughing  turbulence  that  leaped  and  praised 
King  Solomon  upon  his  living  throne. 

Great,  golden  lions  bowed  their  heads  and  stood 
On  seven  steps  of  aromatic  wood. 

Huge  at  each  side  in  stony,  sculptured  pairs, 

Were  wolf  and  lamb,  falcon  and  bantam-cock, 
Leopard  and  ox,  carved  sparrow  and  a  hawk. 

And,  as  the  King  set  foot  upon  the  stairs, 

The  lions  knelt,  the  ox  looked  up  and  lowed, 

The  leopard  sang,  the  cock  gave  thanks  and  crowed, 
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Sparrow  and  hawk  flew  with  him  to  his  seat, 

The  falcon  placed  three  crowns  upon  his  head. 

And,  closing  in  a  circle  at  his  feet, 

They  stood,  a  golden  guard,  prepared  to  shed 
Perfume  on  those  the  monarch  loved,  and  fire 
Upon  his  enemies.  .  .  .  After  the  feast 
Solomon  called  the  wife  alone  and  said: 

“For  years  I  have  kept  silent,  but  desire 
Has  feet  no  man  can  chain.  Yet,  though  the  beast 
Runs  freely  through  us,  he  is  quickly  tamed. 
Tame  him  for  me!  And  you  shall  have  the  East 
For  plaything;  you  shall  be  proclaimed 
Solomon’s  lovely  pleasure,  raptly  named 
In  legend  and  in  love-song,  versed 
A  thousand  delicate  ways.  But,  hearken,  first 
You  must  dispose  of  him  you  live  with.  Here, 
Amorous  with  rubies  is  my  sharpest  blade. 

Employ  its  blessing  quickly,  it  was  made 
To  serve  such  hopes  that  have  no  time  to  fear.” 
(She  could  not  guess  the  sword  was  harmless  lead.) 

Two  hours  later,  feverishly  ambitious, 

But  with  cool  finger-tips,  she  lit  the  lamp 
And  laid  calm  lips  upon  her  husband’s  head. 

Her  voice  was  limpid — who  could  be  suspicious?— 
As,  breast  upon  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  said 
Her  arms  were  hungry  for  him.  He  arose. 

Fire  and  flesh  burned  with  a  fierce  accord  .  .  . 

And  when,  toward  morning,  stretched  upon  his  bed 
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He  lay,  more  lifeless  than  his  crumpled  clothes, 

She  plunged,  without  a  quiver,  the  King’s  sword 
Straight  at  his  heart  .  .  .  and  stared  at  the  surprise 
Of  his  awakening.  {Fool!  There  had  been  spies!) 
Snatching  the  bent  blade  from  his  naked  breast, 
She  smiled,  all  silken  honey:  “See,  my  lord, 

How  crude  a  thing  is  even  a  Kingly  jest! 

What?  Proof  of  it?  Here  .  .  .  look  .  .  .  look  in 
my  eyes  .  . 

He  looked  .  .  . 

He  looked  .  .  . 

And  felt  a  hot  hand  gripe 
His  entrails  as  he  sank  in  screaming  mud; 

Caught  in  a  marsh  that  burned  and  bubbled  blood, 
He  saw  her,  calmly  sewing,  under  the  lamp. 

What  was  she  saying?  .  .  .  “really  much  too  ripe. 
You  oughtn’t  leave  them  out  there  in  the  damp  .  . 
Absurd,  he  told  himself,  and  crammed  his  pipe. 
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There  was  a  king  in  Israel, 

He  had  a  golden  queen, 

Often  within  her  garden 
The  lovers  could  be  seen. 

Sleep,  my  birdie,  close  to  your  mother. 

I  have  lost  my  love;  I  will  have  no  other. 

There  was  a  tree  in  the  garden, 

The  tree  was  noble  and  wide; 

It  held  a  nest  in  its  branches 
In  which  a  blackbird  cried: 

Sleep,  my  birdie,  close  to  your  mother. 

I  have  lost  my  love;  1  will  have  no  other. 

The  well-loved  king  has  perished; 
Dead  is  the  queen  he  cherished; 

The  great,  green  tree  is  rotten; 

The  blackbird  is  forgotten. 

Sleep,  my  birdie,  close  to  your  mother. 

I  have  lost  my  love;  I  will  have  no  other. 
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II 

Once  when  I  went  out  walking, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Once  when  I  went  out  walking, 

I  met  a  dark  young  man. 

He  smiled  and  started  talking; 

And  so  it  all  began. 

Alas! 

With  lover’s  words  he  fed  me. 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

With  lover’s  words  he  fed  me; 

And  when  I  cried  with  shame, 

He  swore  that  he  would  wed  me 
Before  the  summer  came. 

Alas! 

My  fears  were  quickly  banished, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

My  fears  were  quickly  banished; 

His  eyes  were  warm  and  true  .  .  . 
Summer’s  last  leaf  has  vanished, 

And  he  has  vanished,  too. 

Alas! 


REBELS 


Stiff  in  mid-summer  green,  the  stolid  hill-sides 
March  with  their  trees,  dependable  and  stanch, 
Except  where  here  and  there  a  lawless  maple 
Thrusts  to  the  sky  one  red,  rebellious  branch. 

You  see  them  standing  out,  these  frank  insurgents, 
With  that  defiant  and  arresting  plume; 

Scattered,  they  toss  the  flame  like  some  old  signal, 
Calling  their  comrades  to  a  brilliant  doom. 

What  can  it  mean — this  strange,  untimely  challenge; 

This  proclamation  of  an  early  death? 

Are  they  so  tired  of  earth  they  fly  the  banner 
Of  dissolution  or  a  bleeding  faith? 

Rebellious  or  resigned,  they  flaunt  their  color; 

A  sudden  torch,  a  burning  battle-cry. 

“Light  up  the  world,”  they  wave  to  all  the  others, 
“Swiftly  we  live  and  splendidly  we  die.” 
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SIXTEEN  ETCHINGS 


THE  YOUNG  MEN 


We  bruise  the  world  you  battered  out  of  shape, 
Without  accepting  any  God  or  man. 

We  open  all  the  doors  and  so  escape 
Whatever  narrow  paths  you  tried  to  plan. 

We  fuse  our  angers  in  machines  that  span 
The  earth  and  flimsy  heavens  with  our  hate. 

We  never  hope  to  end  what  you  began, 

We  who  were  born  too  soon  and  live  too  late. 

We  leap  to  every  nervous  clash;  uncouth 
Perversities  are  in  our  twitching  veins. 

We  tear  the  draperies  from  your  swaddled  truth 
And  give  you  laughing  malice  for  your  pains. 
We  burn  and  break  ourselves  with  brutal  youth, 
Who  have  no  thing  to  lose — not  even  chains ! 
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RHETORIC 


This  is  man’s  noblest  edifice.  All  else 
Crumbles  and  rots.  His  loftiest  stone  is  thrust 
Into  the  patient  and  ironic  dust. 

His  iron  ships,  his  scornful  citadels 
Are  scattered  by  a  whiff  of  fiery  shells 
That  mingle  with  them  in  a  pool  of  rust. 

But  words,  mere  words,  invulnerable,  august, 
Become  his  statesmen  and  his  sentinels. 

He  lets  them  do  his  fighting;  sits  and  calls 
On  them  to  keep  the  world  from  going  free. 

They  build  him  stubborn  forts  where  he  may  be 
Safe  from  his  manhood,  its  demands  and  brawls; 
While  Life,  foiled  by  this  soft  security, 

Beats  futile  hands  on  vague,  invisible  walls. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL-ROOM 


( Adirondack  Mountains) 

“Turn  to  page  ten  in  your  Arithmetics.” 

Rustle  of  yellow  pages  like  a  snake 

Among  old  leaves.  The  small  boy  tries  to  make 

His  mind  go  through  its  jumbled  bag  of  tricks. 

But  how  can  he  lay  hands  on  eight  times  six 
When  mountains  fill  the  window  and  a  lake 
Nudges  his  dreams,  when  autumn  and  the  ache 
Of  color,  noon  and  numbers  meet  and  mix? 

Puzzled,  he  asks  the  tree-tops,  but  the  sun 
Covers  his  desk  with  blots  and  yellow  scrawls. 

A  woodchuck  mocks  him.  If  he  had  a  gun! 

Last  year  he  brought  down  two  of  them.  .  .  .  The 
walls 

Dissolve.  Vague  thoughts  bemuse  him,  one  by  one, 
As  numberless  and  nameless  as  their  calls. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE 


Drooping  and  down  at  heel,  I  see  them  pass 
Into  the  fathomless  Egyptian  night. 

A  broken  moon’s  their  lamp;  its  shifting  light 
Splintered  on  sand,  disturbs  the  little  ass 
That  stumbles  on  and  dreams  of  river-grass. 

The  father  shakes  and  grumbles.  Tense  and  white, 
The  mother  holds  her  burden  doubly  tight. 

The  blue-black  sky  gleams  like  an  evil  glass. 

Suddenly  something  looms;  the  infant  starts 
And  cries  with  terror,  kicks  and  will  not  rest. 

A  wave  of  anguish  strikes  three  quivering  hearts 
Until  she  soothes  him  with  her  magic  breast. 

And  so  they  pause,  while  little  Jesus  drinks 
Beneath  the  eyes  of  an  ironic  Sphinx. 
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CHILD  AND  HER  STATUE 


Your  living  glass  is  this  unpolished  stone 
That  looks  at  you  with  unappraising  eyes. 

Only  the  smile  is  different.  It  is  wise 
As  lifeless  things  are  wise,  from  having  grown 
In  fire  and  ice  ten  thousand  years  alone. 

You  will  turn  shrewd,  change  with  the  volatile  skies, 
Cheapen  yourself,  snatch  at  the  moment’s  prize  .  .  . 
Knowing  all  this,  its  smile  remains  its  own. 

Here  where  the  light  is  almost  leaping  through, 
The  bust  is  real  as  you  will  never  be. 

You  will  grow  harder  than  this  marble,  true 
To  nothing  long,  not  even  your  effigy; 

While  all  the  impulsive  radiance  that  was  you, 
Imprisoned  in  the  stone,  will  still  be  free. 
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THE  GARLAND  FOR  DEBS 


(After  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  old  leader  of  the  radicals, 
had  been  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  of  Atlanta  for  almost 
two  years  because  of  his  opposition  to  war,  the  poets  of 
the  United  States  decided  to  do  something  about  his  un¬ 
just  imprisonment.  Accordingly,  twenty-five  of  them  sat 
down  and  wrote  poems.  .  .  .  These  were  collected  in  a 
volume  succinctly  entitled  “Debs  and  the  Poets.”) 

Here,  in  our  easy  chairs,  we  sit  and  choose 
Words  for  a  garland  woven  of  our  praise; 

The  fluent  metaphor,  the  striking  phrase, 

Inserted  gracefully,  are  what  we  use.  .  .  . 

And  there  he  stands,  and  silently  reviews 
The  bitter-scented  nights  and  flowerless  days, 
Thinking  of  all  the  many  little  ways 
A  man  may  win  all  that  he  seems  to  lose. 

And  then — this  verbal  wreath,  perfumed,  precise. 
Pathetic  incongruity.  ...  It  adorns 
A  head  too  scarred  and  knotted  to  be  nice. 

This  floral  tribute  prettifies  the  scorns 

And  outrage.  Something  plainer  should  suffice: 

Some  simple,  patriotic  crown  of  thorns. 
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THE  SINGLE  SONG 


( Grenville  Mellew.  1799-1841) 

There  are  no  garlands  on  your  grave;  the  leaves 
Of  laurel  cling  to  those  who  dared  to  die. 

New  battles  called;  the  world  went  swaggering  by: 
But  you,  your  bird-note  quavering  under  eaves, 
Forgot  the  flame  that  cleanses,  song  that  cleaves. 
And  now  you  only  live  in  one  short  cry, 

Heard  faintly  over  lustier  throats:  “And  high 
Above  the  fight  the  lonely  bugle  grieves 

Your  lines  are  buried  letters  and  your  odes 
Were  yawned  into  oblivion;  the  years 
Have  taught  us  fresher  tunes  and  livelier  modes. 
Even  your  name  is  nothing  in  our  ears. 

But  what  of  that?  You  thrust  one  wavering  rhyme 
Like  a  thin  torch  down  the  dark  hall  of  Time. 
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AUCTION 


Lot  65:  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne. 

A  beauty,  gentlemen,  and  with  the  best 
Inscription  of  the  poet  we’ve  possessed. 

What  am  I  bid?  Five  hundred.  .  .  .  Five.  .  .  . 
Come  on.  .  .  . 

Who’ll  make  it  Six?  Six  hundred.  .  .  .  ( Pale  and 
drawn 

I  dreamed  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest 
Of  your  warm,  lucent,  million-pleasured  breast.) 
Six  hundred.  .  .  .  Now  Six  Fifty.  .  .  .  Are  you 
done? 

Seven  ...  a  half.  .  .  .  Did  I  hear  Eight?  .  .  . 
Eight.  .  .  .  Eight.  .  .  . 

Who’ll  make  it  Nine?  ( Would  that  1  could  survive 
The  horrors  of  a  brutal  world.  I  hate 
All  men  and  women,  saving  one,  alive.) 

Nine  Fifty.  .  .  .  Going.  .  .  .  Sorry,  sir,  too  late. 
Sold  to  this  party  for  Nine  Sixty-Five. 
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VICTORY  IN  THE  CABARETS 


The  jazz  band  struck  up  “Dixie”  ...  I  could  see 
A  boy  from  Texas  slipping  down  a  trench 
While  some  gray  phantom  with  a  grinding  wrench 
Twisted  an  arm  and  pulled  its  bayonet  free. 

I  saw  a  blur  of  mud  and  flies  where  three 
Friends  from  the  South  had  joked  about  the  stench. 
And  there,  cursing  all  things  he  thought  were  French, 
A  Richmond  black  felt  for  his  missing  knee. 

The  fife  screamed  “Yankee  Doodle”  .  .  .  and  the 
throng 

Danced  to  a  ragtime  patriotic  air. 

The  martial  fervor  grew  as  several  strong 
And  well-shaped  girls,  not  altogether  bare, 

Marched  with  toy  guns  and  brought  the  flag  along 
While  sixteen  chorus  men  sang  “ Over  There”! 
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FIFTH  AVENUE— 1918 


A  spent  dusk  with  the  smoldering  afterglow, 
Lemon  and  mauve,  unnoticed  altogether, 

Except  where  shining  cars  or  polished  leather 
Catch  and  distort  the  sky.  The  dull  shades  grow 
Still  duller  as  the  brilliant  overflow 
Streams  gaily  from  the  shops,  and  in  high  feather 
The  world  goes  home  through  an  electric  weather. 
Laughter  beats  on  this  twilight  like  a  blow. 

A  paper  darts  before  the  eyes;  one  sees 
A  line,  “No  Peace  in  Sight.”  Two  soldiers  pass, 
Two  soft-cheeked  boys,  for  all  their  swaggering  strut. 
An  old  man,  weak  about  the  eyes  and  knees, 
Climbs  up  the  temple  steps  of  tarnished  brass 
And  tries  the  peaceful  portals.  They  are  shut. 
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THE  SCORE  BOARD 


( Summer — 1917 ) 

Another  run  goes  up.  A  thousand  throats 
Are  torn  with  jubilant  and  raucous  cheers. 

God’s  in  his  heaven  again;  the  gray  sky  clears, 
Swept  by  this  burst  of  bright,  ecstatic  notes. 

The  brassy  summons  of  a  bugle  floats 
Through  the  wide  square,  and  falls  on  heedless  ears. 
The  crack  of  ash  is  all  that  each  one  hears 
As,  deaf  to  war’s  vain  trumpeting,  he  gloats. 

An  old,  blind  beggar  squirms  among  the  crowd 
Asking  “What  score?”  and  “Who’s  at  bat  up  there?” 
His  nervous  hands  drum  on  the  empty  cup. 

The  bugle  grows  insistent.  But  a  proud 
Thunder  of  mightier  music  splits  the  air 
Triumphantly.  Another  run  goes  upl 


TWO  WOMEN 


“Leave  me  alone  with  my  dead. 

He  always  fretted  and  fought  you. 

You  kept  him  wounded  and  caught,  you 
Never  would  see  when  he  bled.” 

“May  the  lie  be  on  your  head! 

Blind  to  the  things  that  he  brought  you! 
Only  I  know  what  he  sought;  you 
Stood  in  the  light  that  he  shed.” 

“You  struck  the  bitterest  blows, 

Trying  to  make  him  your  slave.” 

“I  gave  him  more  than  his  life!” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  arose 
As  two  women,  mother  and  wife, 

Kissed  at  the  foot  of  the  grave. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MACHINE 


What  nudity  is  beautiful  as  this 
Obedient  monster  purring  at  its  toil; 

These  naked  iron  muscles  dripping  oil 
And  the  sure-fingered  rods  that  never  miss. 
This  long  and  shining  flank  of  metal  is 
Magic  that  greasy  labor  cannot  spoil; 

While  this  vast  engine  that  could  rend  the  soil 
Conceals  its  fury  with  a  gentle  hiss. 

It  does  not  vent  its  loathing,  does  not  turn 
Upon  its  makers  with  destroying  hate. 

It  bears  a  deeper  malice;  lives  to  earn 
Its  master’s  bread  and  laughs  to  see  this  great 
Lord  of  the  earth,  who  rules  but  cannot  learn, 
Become  the  slave  of  what  his  slaves  create. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  REACTIONARY 


Warm  in  a  fog  of  musty  platitudes, 

You  wear  your  satisfaction  like  a  cloak, 

As,  with  an  easy  worship,  you  invoke 
A  flabby  faith  that  knows  no  stormy  moods. 
What  little  there  is  living  in  you  turns 
To  dead  ideas  and  nodding  gentlefolk. 

Where  others  flame,  you  sputter  a  thin  smoke 
While  everything  around  you  flares  and  burns. 

The  young,  impetuous  world  goes  bravely  by 
To  wrest  peace  from  these  battle-crying  days. 
But  what  to  you  are  all  the  wars  unfought? 
Ox-like,  complacent  in  your  sloth,  you  lie, 
And  ruminate  and  shift  your  watery  gaze, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  undigested  thought. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  FRIEND 


And  what  is  this  that  tried  to  bite  me?  You? 

I  cannot  quite  believe  it.  Yet  I  see 

What  first  I  thought  was  nothing  but  a  flea 

Is  nothing  but  my  friend.  So  it  is  true 

That  you  who  battened  on  my  strength  and  grew 

Fat  on  my  love  and  your  own  vanity, 

Now  strike  at  what  you  never  dared  to  be 
And  try  to  foul  the  things  you  cannot  do. 

You  are  indeed  a  curious  sort  of  thing: 

An  angry  worm  that  thinks  it  is  a  snake, 
Hissing  because  it  cannot  hope  to  sing. 

And  even  here  you  fail.  My  friend,  you  make 
A  sorry  serpent;  you  can  only  shake 
Your  borrowed  rattles,  but  you  cannot  sting. 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  CATHEDRAL 


What  vigor  raised  those  spires;  what  joyful  hand 
Put  strength  into  those  arches,  gave  the  free 
Rock  this  immense  and  grotesque  dignity, 

Making  the  structure  greater  than  it  planned. 

What  laughter  shook  the  builders  as  they  scanned 
Those  grinning  gargoyles,  and  a  jubilee 
Spirit  infused  the  workers'  energy, 

While,  laid  with  love,  each  stone  was  made  to  stand. 

And  now,  within  your  great  and  whimsical  wall, 
These  sober  generations,  self-deceiving, 

Come  with  perfunctory  prayers  and  every  small 
Hatred  that  turns  them  hard  and  unforgiving. 

Dead  worshiping  the  dead!  .  .  .  And  over  all 
A  gargoyle  laughs.  Only  the  stone  is  living. 
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FIVE  TRIBUTES 


SHIN-LEAF 


(. ForR .  F.) 

What  drew  me  first  to  them  was  the  surprise 
Of  finding  so  much  brazen  loveliness 
In  shy  New  England  woods.  I  tried  to  guess 
The  message  hidden  in  their  frank  disguise. 

I  looked  of  course  for  maxims;  but  they  would 
Not  speak  to  me  of  beauty  or  its  cause. 
Sharing  their  silence  with  pipsissewas, 

Stiff,  in  their  lilied  dignity,  they  stood. 

I  think  I  loved  them  all  the  more  for  this 
And  for  the  plain  suggestion  of  their  use, 

As  country  plasters  on  a  cut  or  bruise, 

Than  for  a  weightier  analysis. 

Magic  without  a  meaning!  And  a  floral 
Tribute  to  nothing  greater  than  themselves 
Or  the  few  rocks  that  laid  the  moss  in  shelves. 
I  left  the  place  without  a  single  moral. 


TANGENTIAL 


(. For  E.  A.  R.) 

The  eyes  of  more  than  Tilbury  Town, 
Seeing  too  much  to  trust  their  ears, 

Had  watched  him,  with  a  ghostly  frown, 
Walking  among  his  ghostly  peers. 

For  years,  they  saw  him  dim,  distraught, 
Torn  by  himself  and  various  labors; 

But  what  they  said  or  what  they  thought 
Could  not  be  gathered  from  his  neighbors. 

Yet  there  were  some  who  told  of  strange 
Communions  at  incredible  hours, 

In  which,  one  heard,  he  would  exchange 
Small  talk  with  far  from  heavenly  powers. 
Rumor,  in  dark  and  dubious  tones, 

Had  croaked,  though  no  one  would  affirm  it, 
He  brewed  new  wine  from  old  dried  bones 
And  sang  queer  ballads  for  a  hermit. 

And  others,  still  more  circumspect, 

Controlled  themselves  with  his  control; 

Or  if  they  chanced  to  recollect 
The  vision  of  a  fettered  soul 


Tangential 
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That  burst  its  bonds  and,  unafraid, 

Struck  out  to  save  itself  from  drowning, 

Chose  to  consider  it  a  shade 

And  crossed  themselves  and  muttered  “Browning.” 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  who  stood 
Gnawing  our  fingers  in  confusion, 

Busied  ourselves  as  best  we  could 
And  hurried  him  to  his  seclusion. 

We  could  not  stop  to  see  him  rise, 

We  who  could  only  see  the  prison, 

Heedless  of  unsuspected  skies 
In  which  another  star  had  risen. 


JOHN  GUTS 
(For  C.  S .) 


A  good  name  for  you,  Carl — 

They  knew  you  when  they  called  you  that — 

A  good  name  to  grow  on,  a  good  name  to  leave. 

Stuff  of  the  prairie  is  in  it;  milk  of  the  wheat  spilled 
among  gaps  of  stone  and  steel-ribbed  towers. 

Blood  of  the  moon  is  in  it,  fog  and  wind,  rocks 
spewed  out  of  the  earth,  a  fistful  of  nails,  the 
lurch  of  a  cliff,  the  flame  of  a  mountain  ash, 
a  song  and  a  stab  from  the  throbbing  groins 
of  night. 

Here  are  lines  of  blood  and  lines  of  steel;  anvil 
and  hammer  fused  in  a  white-hot  star;  iron 
that  boils  to  a  curving  smoke  of  dreams. 

Here  are  shouts  of  anger,  cries  of  pity,  brutal  and 
tender,  hands  .  .  .  long  hands 

gnarled  and  bitten  with  love. 


I  think  of  a  sea 

with  dark  tides  tossing  and  shouting, 
Or  the  streets  of  a  crowd-filled  city 

when  a  great  wind  runs  through  them. 
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FLUSHED  TANAGRAS 


{For  H.  D .) 

Drenched  in  sharp  moonlight, 

whiter  than  silver  cress  against  the  snow, 

whiter  than  wool-combed  seas, 

at  first  they  seem 

stone-polished  lyrics, 

gestures  frozen  in  space. 

Then  the  arrested  moment 
glows  with  the  inner  light  that  filters 
through  a  thin  ivory  vase — 
half  shine,  half  shadow. 

And  the  still,  flower-like  figures, 

trembling  tanagras, 

flush  into  sudden  life, 

scattering  a  spray  of  glistening  notes 

from  violet-perfect  throats. 
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JADE  BUTTERFLIES 


(For  A.  L.) 

Dance  Rhythm 

Two  patterns  of  dipping  and  circling. 

And  who  can  say  which  is  more  graceful? 

The  butterfly 
Or  the  falling  leaf? 

Sleeping  Butterfly 
Her  flower-like  wings  are  folded; 

Her  strength  gone. 

But  even  now,  tired  of  playing, 

She  dreams  only 
Of  play. 

Balance 

What  butterfly-courtship, 

There  on  the  river-bank! 

The  white  spray  of  the  torrent; 

The  crimson  shower  of  the  peach-  trees. 

Three  Things 

Three  things,  said  the  butterfly,  do  not  change: 
The  whispering  of  maples,  the  laughter  of  lovers, 
And  the  wish  to  forget. 
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Jade  Butterflies 
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Silence 

Noon  enters  the  dead  city 
With  soft  feet. 

On  the  tongue  of  the  temple  bell 
A  butterfly  sleeps. 

Autumn  Butterfly 

I  watched  the  petals  falling; 

They  sank  hopelessly,  on  the  wet  earth. 

But  one, 

A  black  and  golden  flower, 

Fluttered  back  to  the  branch. 

Adventure 
The  moon  said: 

“I  will  show  you  gardens  more  lavish  than  the 
sun’s; 

Flowers  more  magical; 

Stranger  enchantments;  heavier  odors. 

Come.” 

And  the  butterfly  followed 
Down  to  a  distant  sea; 

And  perished 

Trying  to  perch  on  the  foaming  blossoms 
Of  moonlit  waves. 
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Jade  Butterflies 


Reflections 
They  regard  each  other. 

The  young  wife 
And 

The  pale  butterfly 
Trembling  on  the  white  finger 
Of  the  old  man’s  bride. 

Magic 

When  she  appeared  after  her  toilette, 

Yo  Ki  Hi,  the  butterfly-mistress  of  the  Emperor 
Genso, 

Observed  the  white  paeonies 

Blush  and  turn  red 

As  she  touched  them  lightly 

With  the  kiss  of  her  rouged  finger-tips. 

Civilization 

What  a  cheap  heart  is  man’s! 

He  gapes  before  paper  paeonies  or  wax-work 
chrysanthemums, 

He  tames  the  wild  heron, 

And  pierces  living  butterflies  with  steel  pins. 

Water-color 

Those  lilac,  half-transparent  wings 
Do  not  belong  to  a  butterfly 
But  to  a  fading  iris  in  the  rain. 


Jade  Butterflies 
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Water  has  painted  them; 

Water  will  wash  them  out  again. 

Motion 

The  azaleas  are  still; 

The  wistaria  hangs  like  a  thick  brocade. 

And  yet,  though  every  leaf  is  quiet  as  carved, 
green  jade, 

A  wind  seems  running  through  the  garden. 

Or  is  it  nothing  but  the  fluttering 
Of  those  three  butterflies? 

Passions 

Through  the  long  night 
Numberless  insects  call 
“I  love  ...  I  love.  .  .  .” 

Through  the  long  night 
Little  voices  are  loud. 

But  the  firefly’s  silence, 

Turning  its  body  to  fire, 

Burns  in  a  deeper  flame.  .  .  . 

And  the  butterfly, 

That  neither  shines  nor  complains, 

Wastes  away  before  dawn. 

Advice 

A  teacher  remarked: 

“Observe  the  butterfly; 

It  knows  how  to  take  life. 

Even  when  hunted 
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Jade  Butterflies 


It  has  the  air  of  going  somewhere 
On  pleasure.” 

Beauty 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  road, 

We  saw  a  cloud  of  yellow  butterflies 
Rise  with  a  shimmering  elegance 
From  a  trampled  heap  of  manure. 

Return 

I  said  she  was  faithless — 

And  there  she  stands, 
Half-penitently, 

Paler  than  the  earliest  plum-trees. 
Even  a  butterfly 
Must  settle  somewhere. 


INSURRECTIONS 


HE  GOADS  HIMSELF 


And  was  it  I  that  hoped  to  rattle 
A  broken  lance  against  iron  laws? 

Was  it  I  that  asked  to  go  down  in  battle 
For  a  lost  cause? 

Fool!  Must  there  be  new  deaths  to  cry  for 
When  only  rottenness  survives? 

Here  are  enough  lost  causes  to  die  for 
Through  twenty  lives. 

What  have  we  learned?  That  the  familiar 
Lusts  are  the  only  things  that  endure; 

That  for  an  age  grown  blinder  and  sillier, 
There  is  no  cure. 

And  man?  Free  of  one  kind  of  fetter, 

He  runs  to  gaudier  shackles  and  brands; 

Deserving,  for  all  his  groans,  no  better 
Than  he  demands. 

The  flat  routine  of  bed  and  barter, 

Birth  and  burial,  holds  the  lot.  .  .  . 

Was  it  I  that  dreamed  of  being  a  martyr? 
How — and  for  what? 
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He  Goads  Himself 


Yet,  while  this  unconcern  runs  stronger 
As  life  shrugs  by  without  meaning  or  shape, 
Let  me  know  flame  and  the  teeth  of  hunger; 
Storm — not  escape. 


“ON  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR” 


( T .  M.  Kettle.  Killed  at  Ginchy,  1916) 

You  always  were  for  sides,  your  hand 
Rose  to  the  shock  of  partizan  blows. 

Yet  neutral  now,  in  No  Man’s  land, 

You  sprawl  between  your  friends  and  foes. 

Your  carved  mouth,  your  challenging  eye, 
Your  loud  scorn  and  your  quiet  faith — 

Who  would  believe  that  you  would  lie 
In  the  anonymous  ranks  of  death. 

I  wonder  how  you  take  your  rest, 

Whose  restless  vigor  tossed  and  burned; 

And  if  you  find  earth’s  stony  breast 

Warmer  than  those  from  which  you  turned? 

Are  you  content  with  this,  the  goal 
Of  all  your  purposes  and  pains; 

Knowing  the  iron  in  your  soul 

Will  not  corrode,  for  all  the  rains? 

An  end  to  questions  now;  you  are 
Their  silent  answer  on  this  red 

Terrain  where  every  flickering  star 
Is  a  last  candle  by  your  bed. 
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“On  the  Field  of  Honor  ’ 

The  guns  have  gone,  and  you  are  part 
Of  the  clean  winds  that  smooth  your  brow. 
O  vigilant  mind,  O  tireless  heart, 

Try  sleeping  now. 


INSURRECTION  IN  APRIL 


( After  the  assassination  of  Karl  Liebknecht) 
April  again. 

After  a  black  and  tortured  year, 

After  the  poison  hurled 

Into  each  crack  and  corner  of  the  world, 

After  the  ghosts  of  fear 

Cease  to  jeer  at  the  courage  of  men, 

April  again! 

April  with  cries  of  a  multitude  waking, 

And  the  brilliant  eyes  of  children  shaking 
Their  joy  like  banners  whipping  the  skies. 
April,  a  tom-boy  brightly  skipping 
With  mutinous  glee; 

A  child-hearted  rebel,  lightly  slipping 
The  ties  of  frowning  sobriety — 

A  brazen  young  heathen,  lawless  and  free, 
While  mad  tunes  seethe  in  its  pagan  heart, 
And  every  inch  and  impulse  is  part 
Of  a  frank  and  blossoming  anarchy. 

The  world’s  in  protest;  rebellion  grows 
In  the  blood  of  a  man  and  the  veins  of  a  rose. 
It  quickens  new  jungles,  tears  off  the  crust 
Of  a  hardening  earth. 

Blows  gusty  mirth 
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Insurrection  in  April 


Through  hearts  that  rally,  forgetting  their  scars, 
Till  even  the  dust 
In  the  futhermost  fen 

Has  a  lust  of  insurgence  that  threatens  the  stars. 
April  again! 

And  you  lie  there, 

So  dull,  so  darkly  still — 

While  even  grasses  dare 
To  dance  upon  your  hill. 

How  cold  you  lie  .  .  . 

That  tense  and  wrinkling  brow 
Is  smoothed  of  pain,  the  eye 
Has  lost  its  challenge  now. 

What  are  you  doing  there? 

The  battle  rages  still; 

Hunger,  disease,  despair 
Run  where  they  will. 

The  very  thing  you  f ought 
And  tamed  and  kept  afraid, 

Not  only  is  uncaught; 

It  rules — and  is  obeyed. 

Oh,  rouse  yourself ;  arise! 

The  hate,  the  hideous  wrong, 

Still  triumph,  though  the  cries 
Of  outraged  men  are  long. 


Insurrection  in  April 


I3i 

Rise  from  your  slumber.  Come! 

You  are  our  blood  and  breath.  .  .  . 

{He  lies ,  unheeding,  dumb — 

Betrayed  and  done  to  death.) 

And  April  ripples  on. 

Runs,  with  a  heartless  air, 

Its  white  and  lilac  streamers  everywhere. 

Starts  timid  birches  leaping  through  the  moss. 
Searches  for  laggards  and  late  lie-a-beds, 

Where  a  high  cliff  lurches  or  jonquils  cross 
Each  other  and  toss  their  giddy  heads. 

Throws  clouds  of  pink  confusion  on  dark  trees, 
And  boys  with  marbles  to  their  willing  knees. 
Laughter  beats,  like  a  surging  wave, 

Calling  and  urging  even  the  dead — 

But  there,  at  the  head  of  your  quiet  grave, 

It  shakes  and  recoils,  breaks  like  a  thread; 
Hushed  by  the  soiled  stones  on  your  brave 
And  bullet-riddled  breast. 

Crushed  on  the  stubborn  silence  of  your  rest. 

Passive  and  unaware; 

Lie  easy  there, 

Quiet,  enduring  soul. 

Your  vision,  shattered  almost  at  the  goal, 

Shall  be  made  whole. 

Nourished  upon  your  blood 

The  seed  will  struggle  through  the  unheeding  mud. 
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Insurrection  in  April 


From  the  still-bleeding  soil 
A  richer,  redder  blossoming  shall  spring — 

A  great,  far-spreading  flower  of  toil, 

Watered  by  hate  and  hours  of  suffering. 

Life,  richer  life,  still  struggles  to  break  through! 
Rest  easy,  then. 

April  will  come  again, 

Not  as  it  came  to  you, 

But  with  a  rousing  voice  you  never  knew; 

A  voice  that  calls — even  upon  the  slain  .  .  . 
And  not  in  vain. 


THE  RED  SEAS 


Cease  your  eternal  washing;  do  not  try 
To  rinse  your  green  hands  of  their  ruddy  stain. 
Wash  till  the  ocean’s  depths  are  wrung  and  dry, 
You  never  can  be  clean  again. 

Water  can  never  cleanse  your  evil  heart 
Or  the  vast  treacheries  you  live  to  plan; 

Not  all  the  waves  have  washed  away  one  part 
Of  your  black  enmity  to  man. 

You  have  grown  foul  with  slime  and  poisonous 
breaths; 

An  overruning  sore,  a  reeking  space 
Of  open  burials  and  unknown  deaths. 

You  are  a  decent  earth’s  disgrace. 

These  ineffectual  washings  and  the  moans 
Of  mock  repentance  will  not  trick  the  slain. 

Stop  the  pretense!  Fondle  your  filth  and  bones! 
You  never  can  be  clean  again. 
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CHILDREN  OF  WAR 


Not  for  a  transient  victory,  or  some 
Stubborn  belief  that  we  alone  are  right, 

Not  for  a  code  of  conquest  do  we  fight 
But  for  the  crowded  millions  still  to  come. 

This,  unborn  generations,  is  your  war 

Although  it  is  our  blood  that  pays  the  price. 

Be  worthy,  children,  of  our  sacrifice 
And  dare  to  make  your  lives  worth  fighting  for. 

We  give  up  all  we  love  that  you  may  loathe 
Intrigue  and  darkness;  that  you  may  disperse 
The  ranks  of  ugly  tyrannies  and,  worse, 

The  sodden  languor  and  complacent  sloth. 

Do  not  betray  us  then,  but  come  to  be 

Creation’s  crowning  splendor,  not  its  slave; 
Knowing  our  lives  were  spent  to  keep  you  brave, 
And  that  we  died  in  chains  to  set  you  free. 
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ISHMAEL 


( During  the  war,  several  of  the  European  nations 
ceased  to  debar  Jewish  soldiers  from  attaining  the  rank 
of  officers. — News  Despatch.) 

Again  the  wanderer  starts  out 
To  alien  battles,  and  we  see, 

Beneath  the  welter  and  the  rout, 

The  same  persistent  irony. 

He  goes,  too  dumbly  to  be  grim, 

Down  to  the  dead,  the  chosen  ones; 

While  nations  that  rejected  him 
Accept  his  flesh  to  stop  the  guns. 

Plunged  in  a  war  he  never  sought, 

Hurled  at  his  brothers’  gaping  lines, 

Blinded,  bewildered,  scattered,  caught, 

An  unexpected  promise  shines. 

He  stops.  The  blessing  seems  too  great. 

Then,  with  a  final,  welcoming  breath, 

He  goes  to  meet  a  brilliant  fate, 

And  die,  perhaps,  a  captain’s  death! 
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Ishmael 


Pariah,  outcast — he  delights 
In  struggles  that  should  drive  him  mad. 
He  lives  upon  despair,  and  fights 
To  save  a  home  he  never  had. 


RUSSIA— 1917 


Out  of  the  night,  a  cry. 

A  white  spurt  flickers  and  shakes. 

And  blackness  that  could  not  die 
Trembles  and  breaks. 

Red  laughter  scatters  the  dark; 

The  torch  of  rebellion  is  hurled. 

And  the  flames  that  were  less  than  a  spark 
Light  up  the  world. 

Leap!  Kindle!  Sweep  us  and  spread 
Your  rushing  and  jubilant  strife. 

Burn  up  the  obstinate  dead 
And  the  living  with  life! 
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LENOX  AVENUE  EXPRESS 


Seated  or  hanging  from  the  straps,  they  sway 
Heated  and  limp  as  though  some  foul  disease 
Prodded  them  on  and  sucked  their  strength  away. 
God!  Am  I  dying  for  these? 

Faces  gone  blank  except  for  groveling  lusts; 

Trace  of  the  beast  caught  in  some  black  abyss. 
There  the  strong  hopes  are  snapped  and  the  iron 
rusts. 

Where  is  the  promise  in  this? 

Barter  and  bed — and  for  your  worthless  schemes, 
Martyrs  have  bled;  nations  have  split  in  two; 
Dreamers  have  sacrificed  all  but  their  dreams. 
Christs  have  been  tortured  for  you. 

Answer!  Defend  yourselves!  Or  will  this  deep 
Cancer  of  apathy  consume  you  all? 

Have  races  died  to  make  a  world  for  sheep 
Craving  no  more  than  a  stall? 

Are  you  too  soft?  Or  do  remembered  pains 
Bar  you  from  bleeding  with  the  blood  they  gave? 
Go — there  is  nothing  to  lose  except  your  chains. 
Know  what  it  is  to  be  brave ! 
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AMERICAN 


Suddenly 

The  silence,  stretched  to  a  great  tensity, 

Snapped — and  the  dark  house  rumbled  and  crashed. 
It  shook  that  pit  of  blackness;  slashed 
A  nervous,  flickering  sword  of  light 
That  beat  in  vain  against  a  white 
Cloth  wall  brutal  with  energy. 

The  thunder  grew;  it  roared  approvingly; 

A  lustiness,  gargantuan  and  clean, 

As  he, 

Doug  Fairbanks, 

Prodigal  and  playboy, 

Leaped  on  and  almost  out  beyond  the  screen. 

The  ribbon  flickered  faster,  drew 

Its  hero  through  a  maze  of  tangled  scenes  and  flew 

Out  of  the  heavy,  humdrum  world. 

He  took  the  people  with  him,  caught  and  hurled 
Them  back  to  a  frenzied  fantasy  again. 

Then — 

Madness.  Gay  violence  ruled  the  scene.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  race,  a  chase,  a  storm  of  soundless 
blows; 

Laughing,  he  bowled  a  dozen  gunmen  over, 

Stopped  for  a  flash  to  be  a  high-speed  lover. 
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A  merican 


Baffled  the  plugs  and  thugs!  Hurdled  a  fence! 
Ruined  his  dress-suit!  Thought  it  immense! 
Leaped  three  landings !  Squirmed  through  a  crack ! 
Jumped  from  the  window  to  his  pony’s  back! 

Beat  out  the  Limited! 

Soared  like  a  bird! 

Jumped  into  a  Packard! 

Shot  her  into  third ! 

Reached  the  ruined  building! 

Scaled  up  a  wall ! 

Burst  into  the  meeting! 

Cornered  them  all! 

Trapped  the  whole  camorra! 

Made  the  landscape  whirl! 

Snatched  the  laughing  lady! 

{“Fade  out”  with  the  girl.) 

The  last  kiss  blurred  away;  the  brightness  thinned. 
Hands  clattered  in  a  tempest  of  applause; 

(A  thousand  white  leaves  pattering  in  the  wind) 
Glory  turned  garish  in  the  following  pause. 

The  audience  shrank  with  it,  looked  and  grinned 
Sheepishly  at  itself,  then  turned  to  see 
What  the  next  number  on  the  bill  might  be. 

A  fat  man  sang  /  hear  you  calling  me. 

Again  life  flickered  from  the  shining  reels: 

A  lady  vampire  posed  with  a  pet  snake. 

Six  odd-sized  clowns,  late  of  the  burlesque  “wheels,” 
Dressed  as  policemen,  fell  into  a  lake. 
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A  lisping  tenor,  painted  to  the  eyes, 

Came  out  and  squeaked  “We’re  going  to  smash  the 
Hun”  .  .  . 

And  still  the  spell  remained.  Out  of  the  lies 
And  cheap  hypocrisies  it  rose  and  spun 
Its  kindred  strands  of  fantasy  and  fun. 

Here  was  the  speed,  the  prodigal  vehemence 
That  takes  no  thought  of  cost  or  consequence, 

The  gaiety  unconquerable,  unwise, 

The  reckless  boy  in  us  that  never  dies, 

But  keeps  us,  firmer  than  a  text  or  truth, 

Bound  to  the  frail  democracy  of  youth. 


BATTLE  HYMN  AGAINST  WAR 


God,  give  us  strength  these  days; 

Burn  us  with  one  desire: 

To  smother  this  murderous  blaze, 
Beat  back  these  flames  with  fire. 

Let  us  not  weaken  and  fail 
Or  spend  ourselves  in  a  shout; 
Let  our  white  passion  prevail 
Till  terror  is  driven  out. 

Give  us  the  power  to  fling 
Ourselves  and  our  fury,  employed 
To  blast  and  destroy  this  thing 
Lest  Life  itself  be  destroyed. 

Friends  in  all  lands,  arise! 

Turn  all  these  fires  to  shake 
Against  their  refuge  of  lies. 

Force  it  to  crumble  and  break. 

Rise,  e’er  it  grow  too  late 
And  we  have  not  strength  enough. 
Sweep  it  down  with  our  hate! 
Trample  it  with  our  love! 
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CHILD  DANCERS 


Unchecked  and  innocent,  you  dance 
As  though  the  world  had  faith  in  you, 

As  though  no  time  or  circumstance 

Could  keep  that  joy  from  laughing  through. 

Leaping  in  light,  how  should  you  know 
What  harsher  rhythms,  darker  strains 

Will  clog  your  steps  wherever  you  go 
And  drag  your  shining  feet  in  chains. 

On  every  side  the  world  will  press 
Patterns  of  custom  and  control; 

Weighing  you  down  with  its  distress, 
Drawing  the  dancing  from  your  soul. 

Oh,  what  shall  save  you  from  the  weight 
Of  dull  acceptance,  cheap  renown?  .  .  . 

Lift  up  your  joy  against  this  fate. 

Dance  it  down — dance  it  down! 
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“His  work  is  marked  by  an  admirable  clearness  of  percep¬ 
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By  Louis  Untermeyer 
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( Fourth  Edition .  $ 1.50  net ) 

“Mr.  Untermeyer  reveals  a  more  lyrical  sympathy  with 
the  modern  world  than  is  found  in  Mr.  Masters  or  Mr. 
Frost.  He  is  first  of  all  a  singer,  while  constantly  deepen¬ 
ing  and  broadening  his  contact  with  contemporary  problems. 
He  may  well  become  the  most  truly  poetical  interpreter  of 
our  day.” — John  Erskine  in  The  Yale  Review. 

“Nothing  else  in  recent  poetry  will  so  challenge  attention  as 
this  volume.  .  .  .  Untermeyer’s  challenge  is  to  the  conventions 
of  life  which  cover  injustice  and  wrong.  He  puts  such  force 
and  intensity  into  what  he  says  that  he  is  bound  to  be  heard 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  heeded.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

“He  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  social  revolt,  but  he  does 
not  lose  his  head  in  it.  And,  except  for  Masefield,  we  know 
no  other  poet  of  late  years  in  whom  is  so  strikingly  revealed 
the  magic  power  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  to  set  thought  on 
fire.” — N.  Y.  Tribune . 

“Love  and  democracy  are  his  favorite  themes,  and  few 
living  poets  are  worthier  to  sing  them.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“Mr.  Untermeyer  is  a  militant  prophet  of  humanity.  .  .  . 
His  ardor  is  contagious;  the  volume  is  an  inspiration  as  well 
as  a  challenge.” — Louisville  Courier. 
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INCLUDING  HORACE 

( Second  Printing .  $1.60  net) 

This  volume  comes  by  its  name  honestly.  For,  though  it  is 
a  series  of  paraphrases  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  more  than 
thirty  other  poets — ancient  and  modern — appear  in  it.  For 
example,  the  volume  starts  with  a  precise  translation  of  the 
famous  “Integer  Vitse”  ode.  This  is  immediately  followed 
by  versions  of  this  classic  as  it  might  have  been  translated 
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Whitman,  J.  W.  Riley,  and  many  others — including  Irving 
Berlin ! 

“Untermeyer  is  not  merely  a  clever  rhvmester;  he  is  a 
penetrating  critic — and  here  he  operates  upon  the  poets  with¬ 
out  anaesthetics,  burlesquing  every  shade  of  their  manner  and 
exposing  their  smallest  mannerisms  with  joyful  ferocity.  .  .  . 
The  man’s  extraordinary  technical  skill  has  taken  him  round 
the  whole  field  of  verse-making.  In  brief,  the  book  is  a  tour 
de  force  of  devastating  humor — a  truly  impressive  exhibition 
of  virtuosity.” — H.  L.  Mencken  in  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

“  ‘Including  Horace’  is  much  more  than  clever ;  it  touches 
actual  inspiration  at  points.  The  odes  are  translated  with  a 
wealth  of  racy  idiom  and  a  profusion  of  adroit  rhyme.  .  .  . 
This  is  workmanship  of  a  delicate  and  distinguished  sort.” — 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

“Horace  has  never — not  even  by  Eugene  Field  or  Franklin 
P.  Adams — been  more  vivaciously  echoed.  The  book  is  rich 
in  brilliant  work  and  excellent  fun.” — Christopher  Morley  in 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“Mr.  Untermeyer  is  one  of  the  severest  taskmasters  that 
the  world  of  poetry  knows.  All  the  more  extraordinary,  then, 
that  a  poet-critic  who  takes  things  so  seriously  can  turn  aside 
and  write  the  cleverest  parodies  of  any  one  in  the  ring.” — 
The  Bookman. 
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( Eighth  Printing.  $2.00  net) 

Almost  two  hundred  poems  from  Henley  and  Housman 
through  Brooke  and  Masefield  to  the  youngest  of  the  Georgians. 

“This  survey  of  British  verse  from  1870  to  1920  is  a  brilliant 
achievement.  Critique,  handbook,  bibliography— it  is  anything 
but  an  anthology.  If  we  must  have  anthologies,  let  us  have 
them  all  like  this  one !  .  .  .  Here  is  a  collection  of  poems  so 
edited  that  it  is  possible  for  a  layman  to  sit  down,  read  straight 
through  and  arise  from  the  arm-chair  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
knowledge  swiftly  and  easily  gained.” — The  Literary  Review. 

“His  introduction  is  the  best  cursory  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  English  poetry  that  has  appeared  since  1870.” — The  N.  Y. 
Times. 
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By  Louis  Untermeyer 

THE  NEW  ADAM 

( Second  Printing.  $i.?5  net) 


“Louis  Untermeyer  is  the  most  versatile  writer  in  America, 
of  that  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  he  is  more — 
he  is  one  of  the  small  band  of  young  writers  who  are  slowly 
shaping  our  literature  into  a  new  era  .” — Amy  Lowell  in  The 
New  York  Times. 

“There  is  in  this  recent  work  of  Mr.  Untermeyer’s  a  note 
that  is  singular  in  American  poetry.  It  shows  a  writer  who 
is  curious  about  the  soul.  .  .  .  Here  is  love  expressed  in  mod¬ 
ern  fashion.  The  old  veils  have  been  stripped  from  it  and 
a  new  Adam  cries  out  before  the  reader/’ — Herbert  S .  Gorman 
in  The  Freeman. 

“The  calm  irony,  and  the  passion  that  runs  like  lightning 
through  ‘The  New  Adam5  .  .  .  the  ecstatic  agony  of  ‘Free/ 
the  simplicity  of  ‘Walls  Against  Eden5  could  hardly  have 
been  written  before  the  twentieth  century.  This  new  Adam 
is  struggling  fiercely,  intensely,  to  regain  ‘a  late  and  larger 
Paradise/  ” — Babette  Deutsch  in  The  Literary  Review. 

“Sometimes  it  is  an  angry  protest;  sometimes  a  tribute  of 
child-like  gratitude  to  her  bodily  sweetness;  sometimes  a  piece 
of  ironic  mockery  at  their  failure  to  make  two  selfish  wishes 
meet  in  one  perfection.  But  always  it  is  a  real  emotion  that 
is  dealt  with — always  a  reflection  of  an  experience  that  can 
recognizably  be  found  in  the  life  of  any  mortal  lover/’ — 
Floyd  Dell  in  The  Bookman. 

“These  poems  show  a  remarkable  and  delicate  psychologic 
insight  into  the  problems  of  human  relationship.  .  .  .  They  lay 
bare  the  soul  of  ‘the  new  Adam’  with  the  sensitivity  and  skill 
of  a  surgeon.” — Philadelphia  Jewish  World. 
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By  Louis  Untermeyer 

HEAVENS 

"Up  to  the  present  volume,  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Unter¬ 
meyer  was  interesting;  with  the  publication  of  Heavens ,  it 
becomes  amazing.  For  pure  cleverness  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
has  his  equal.  .  .  .  A  volume  that  is  without  its  like  in  contem¬ 
porary  American  literature.” — W.  S.  B .  in  Boston  Transcript . 

“Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  can  turn  from  the  serious  side  of 
criticism  or  creative  writing,  and  with  the  mental  vigor  and 
the  agility  that  springs  from  a  diametrically  contrasted  mood, 
pinion  his  contemporaries  in  delicate  burlesques.  Mr.  Unter¬ 
meyer  is  at  his  best,  perhaps,  in  his  parodies  of  the  poets, 
but  his  skill  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  field.  .  .  .  When 
he  turns  to  George  Moore,  he  mimics  the  purring,  feline  grace 
of  the  Irishman’s  prose  with  devastating  precision,  while  his 
delightful  medley  of  the  American  realists  leaves  that  school 
of  fiction  bobbing  like  a  cork  in  a  mill-race.” — L.  B.  in  The 
Freeman. 

“The  notion  of  using  the  Einstein  theory  as  a  theme  for 
variations  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  inspired  humor;  and  Mr. 
Untermeyer’s  execution  of  the  idea  is  in  none  of  the  various 
instances  a  shade  this  side  of  actual  perfection.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Untermeyer  rides  the  winged  steed  and  the  plug  of  prose 
with  equal  assurance.  .  .  .  He  joins  the  immortals  by  virtue 
of  his  imitations  of  immortality.” — John  Macy  in  The  Literary 
Review. 

“It  really  seems  to  me  for  sheer  damnable  cleverness  with¬ 
out  any  parallel  .  .  .  Heavens  is  the  best  volume  of  critical 
essays  I  have  seen  since  I  don’t  know  when.”-— James  Branch 
Cabell. 

“America's  sharpest  parodist.” — A.  K.  Tutler  in  N.  Y.  Post. 

“As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Untermeyer’s  imitative  faculty,  one 
of  his  victims  has  earnestly  asserted  that  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  written  seriously  the  parody  of  himself. 
And,  indeed,  each  of  the  men  whose  work  is  here  limned 
might  well  wonder  if  he  did  not  actually,  in  some  unguarded 
moment,  write  and  lose  the  sketch  which  Mr.  Untermeyer 
now  puckishly  offers  him  as  a  caricature.  .  .  .  He  lifts  parody, 
as  so  few  have  done  before  him,  to  the  level  of  high  art  .  .  . 
always  with  the  understanding  that  parody  in  its  best  form 
is  but  one  of  the  vehicles  of  criticism.” — Hunter  Stagg  in  The 
Reviewer. 
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